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THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 

The siege of Vicksburg is becoming asiege 
in fact as well as in name. Hitherto our 
sieges have been in reality but battles; the 
siege of Lexington and the slege of York- 
town were too brief to give us any of the 
horrid pictures which history presents in the 
description of the sieges of gréat cities; but 
at Vicksburg we are witnessing these terrible 
scenes renewed. Grant’s army in its final 
advance met Pemberton in the woods, and 
our Artist gives with local accuracy and effect 
the first meeting of skirmishers, and in our 
large engraving the terrible but fruitless as- 
sault made on Pemberton’s last line of defence 
around the city. Our readers know how, on 
the 22d of May, a tremendous assault was 
made on the grass-covered fortifications held 





by the rebel army. These works consist of 








a chain of forts, about 800 yards apart, con- 
nected by deep entrenchments, and extend- 
ing for seven imiles. Lawler’s brigade rushed 
up amid a cross fire, and with heavy loss 


planted the Stars and Stripes on the edge of 


ofa parapet, but the enemy gathered there, and 
our nen were overpowered. Landrum’s brig- 
ade comes to the relief, but falters. McC!er- 
nand orders up Benton and Burbridge on the 
right. Sherman and McPherson also ad- 
vance, and at point after point the old flag 
flutters for awhile on the works. On the ex- 
treme right, Steele’s division, with Blair on 
his left, advanced as Pemberton fell back, and 
like the others could only display the bravery 
of the men. Covered by the ravines which 
intersect the ground, the Union troops 
would get near the works and make a gal- 
lant rush oaward, reach the parapet, yet 
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when the edge of the forts were gained 
the interior was swept by a line of riflepits 
in the rear and a partition breastwork, so 
that our soldiers even when in the fort were 
almost as far from victory as before. In one 
case a party of 12 Iowans, led by a youth 
named Griffith, took and held a fort, but all 
but he finally fell under the fire of their as- 
sailants, when Griffith with musket and re- 
volver captured 14 rebels who had dis- 
charged their pieces, and brought them off. 
The rebels used for almost the first time 
hand grenades, which they rolled down the 
sides of the works on the assaulting party in 
the ditch or clinging to the side. This 
dreadful day swept away thousands of our 
gallant men. Officers of talent and courage, 
men inured to action, have been lost. 

The siege now became a siege: no army 
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could stand such losses: closer are the lines 
drawn around the cnemy. Siege guns are 
mounted. The miners begin their work, 
and the fortifications are assailed from be- 
neath. Pemberton:is almost out of supplies, 
his army and the people of the city are on 
quarter rations. The citizens live in the 
cellars or in holes, for the shells from the 
army and fleet fall in showers, exploding in 
the streets and houses, and fires rage on 
every side. Pemberton asks leave to pass 
the women and children out, but such a re- 
lief would enable him to hold out perhaps 
successfully. Necessity compels cruelty. 
The horses, now useless, are taken out and 
shot, either to relieve the people from feed- 
ing them or to supply food to the starving 
people. 


Such is Vieksbure at this moment. Fa- 
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by shcil awaits its wretched denizens on the 
street: fire threatens to consume them in 
their dwellings, and, even burrowing in the 
depths of the earth to escape these, death 
by starvation follows them. And can this 
be in a land so long boasting of its peace and 
plenty, inviting the wretched of every clime? 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 


EN. TOM THUMB and his BEAUTI- 
FUL LITTLE WIFE, late MISS LAVINIA 
WARUEN; COM, NUTT and the TINY MINNIE 
WARREN, four of the smallest Human Beings ever 
seep, every Day and Evening. SPLENDID DRA- 
MATIC PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and js P. M. 


“PRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
> Fone, JUNE -, 1863, ety 

All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must 


be addressed to Frank LESLIE, 72 Duane Street, be- 
twecn Broadway and Elm, New York, 











Dealers supplied and subscriptions received Sor 
Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRASED NEWSPAPER, also 
FRANK LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WAR OF 1861, by GzorGE P. Bemis & Co., Propri- 
etors of the London Americun, 100 Fleet Strect, Lon- 
don, England, Single cop’es always on sale. 


TERMS FOR THIS PAPER. 


Mne copy, one year PTTTTT ccccccccccccccsQe OO 
Two copice “ — c.iccccccccceesseees +» 5 00 
Four *‘* 8 = secccvececocecsoosecee 9 00 
Magazine and Paper, one year ....+..++. 5 00 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R>se Allaire—The Tenant of the Stove House—A 
Fecret—Planta Tofana—A Prophecy Fulfilled—will 
appear. 

Declined—Prayer for Our Country. 

We have no stated rate of payment for contributions. 
Merit is the test. We cannot advise any one to write. 
It is impossible to accept a tale from seeing only a few 
chapters. 
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Summary of the Week. 
ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


On the 22d May a furious assault was made 
on the enemy’s works at Vicksburg, but re- 
sulted only in a heavy loss. The troops 
were unable to carry and hold the works. 
Gen. Sttirgis, on the 21st, made only a feint, 
On the 22d a furious cannonade commenced 
along the line, and an assault was made by 
picked men as a forlorn hope, but in vain. The 
brunt of the fighting was done by the brigades 
of Landrum and Lawler, and by the divisions 
of Benton and Burbridge, with their brigades, 
and by Hayes’s and Wood’s brigades of 
Svecle’s division. 

No fighting whatever took place from May 
25 to May 31. Grant was, at the last ac- 
counts, throwing up earthworks and mining 
the enemy’s defences. 

Gen. Johnson is said to be near Jackson, 
with a force of nearly 15,000 men, but Grant 
had detached Gen. Blair with sufficient troops 
to hold him in check. 

During the attacks on the 21st and 22nd 
the gunboats kept up a terrible bombard- 
ment, and on the 23d they captured Yazoo 
City and destroyed three rams building 
there. 

On the 26th they attempted to silence the 
water batteries, but the Cincinnati was sunk 
in shoal water, with a loss of 20 killed and 
wounded. 

An important capture was made of 12 men 
attempting to enter Vicksburg on the 29th, 
who proved on examination to have about 
them no less than 200,000 percussion caps. 

VIRGINIA. 

On Saturday, May 30, rebel cavalry made 
their appearance near Harper’s Ferry, on the 
,_irlestown road, creating considerable 
— Fitzpatrick, who, with part of Stone- 
man’s force, reachea .. Oucester, was ordered 
to return, and came in June ba having crossed 
the Rappahannock at Union Point. Although 
the rebels knew of his intention, all their 
plans to capture him failed, and he returned 
without loss, bringing in 200 horses and 
mules, 40 wagon loads of provisions, 1,000 
contrabands and a rebel regimental flag. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Gen. Foster has been active at Newberne, 
induciug soldiers, whose terms of enlistment 
had expired, to re-enlist, and has met with 
encouraging success. 

On the 24th the gunboats captured valuable 
stores at Murfreesboro. 

SOUTII CAROLINA. 

A strange letter addressed by Gen. Hunter 
to Jefferson Davis has appeared, and has, it 
is said, led to his recall. 

Onthe 26th of. May Gen. Hunter issued an 
order to draft all abl: -bodied whites in the 
department ndt in Government employ. 

Rebel dispatches say that the Union troops 
burned Bluffton, near Charleston, and des- 





ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
Movemerts arc taking place in Gen. Brage’s 
army, and he is said to be concentrating his 
forces at Shelbyville, Beach Grove and other 
points in front of Rosecrans. 
The Union Commander is also preparing 
for action, and stirring news will soon reach 


us. 
ALABAMA. 


On the 27th of May Gen. Cornyn defeated 
the rebel Gen. Roddy at Florence, capturing 
100 men, 8 officers, 400 mules anc 300 negroes. 

LOUISIANA. 

A portion of Admiral Farragut’s fleet re- 
cently ascended Red river to Streveport, and 
destroyed a rebel navy yard, with two new 
ironclads of great power in course of con- 
struction there. 

Gen. Banks attacked Port Hudson on the 
27th May—Gen. Weitzel on the right, Grover 
and Augur on the centre, and J. W. Sherman 
on the left. The attack was made on the 
right and left, Weitzel carrying the famous 
six gun battery that handled the Mississippi 
so roughly. He at once turned these guns 
on the enemy. Sherman fought gallantly, 
but was unable to carry the works before 
him, although he met heavy loss, his negro 
troops doing extremely well. Grover and 
Augur meanwhile drove the enemy out of the 
rifle pits in front and gained rapidly on them. 

The Hartford and Albatross engaged the 
lower batteries, and after Weitzel carried 
the six gun battery, moved down and at- 
tacked the next. Admiral Farragut, on the 
Monongahela, with the Richmond, Tennes- 
see and Essex, engaged the lower works. 

The loss has been heavy, estimated as high 
as 2,000 or 3,000. Gens. Sherman and Dow 
are wounded; Col. Clarke 6th Michigan, Col. 
Cowles 128tn New York, are killed. 

Our gunboats are said to have sunk a rebel 
transport crossing the river to Port Hudson, 
drowning 700. men. 

; TENNESSEE. 

At Franklin, Tennessee, Col. Baird was 
attacked on June 4 by 1,200 rebel cavalry, 
who drove his forces to their entrenchments, 
but he finally repulsed them with heavy loss. 

A similar attack on Triune met a still 
bloodier repulse, the rebels losing 200 men 
and 400 horses. 
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THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Ir is a waste of time for any One to attempt 
the production of anything before a New York audi- 
ence whivh is not first rate. We have been so tutored 
into critical judgment by constantly witncssing such 
rare excellence in every department of art, that we 
give the cold shoulder to everything which is mani- 
festly below the medium standard of excelience. On 
this ground the experiment of Felicita Vestvali was a 
hopeless failure, Admirable as she was in all re- 
spects, she was worse than entirely unsupported, for 
all her surréundings were of the most inferior de- 
scription, We could have been almost contented to 
see and hear her alone, but all the pleasure her ex- 
cellence inspired was marred by an army of incom- 
petents of the weakest and the uglicst description. 
To us it is incomprehensible how a lady of Vestvali’s 
experience, aided, too, by so able and astute a manager 
as Carl Anschutz, could have believed or hoped for an 
instaut, thet such a lack-talent company would be 
tolerated by the intelligent audiences of New York. 
The lcast matured of our operatic habitués would 
have told them at the first rehearsal that the case was 
hopel Cc sense is the most necessary quali- 
fication fur a successful manager, but we regret to 
say thatit is the rarest, and hence the repeated failures. 
We sincerely regret that Mdile, Vestvali should have 
sacrificed the éclat of her reappearance, after an 
absence of several years, to so poor an undertaking. 
Not only was everything but her udmirable self irre- 
deemably bad, but the opera she chose for her debat 
was entirely unkvown to the community. Its chief 
point of attraction was said to be its age. Veneration 
of estimable antiquity is not an American weakness; 
the mass of the musical people wouid rather have one 
live Verdi or: Meyerbeer than half a hundred mouldy 
Glucks. If the music is considered excellent simply 
because it isa relic of the past century, the general 
verdict seems to be that it had better be deposited in 
a museum, where it would be teken care of and trea- 
sured, than have its weaknesses cx posed by atheatrical 
representation. We do not by any means share in 
this judgment, for we find much to admire iv it; but 
we deem it impolitic to present anything so cxtremely 
recondite to an audience which prefers artists to art 
and popular melody to science, be it ever so profound. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, we trust that 
Malle. Vestvali will soon reappear, supported by 
artists of equal p-ofessional standing with herself. 

We have often nursed little Adelina Patti on our 
knec, and temember well her carliest vocal efforts 
after the baliy-squalling period, and our interest in 
her has never for one moment diminished. We were 
consequently very mach shocked on reading her ap- 
peal to the English Court of Chancery for protection 
against her father and ber brother-in-law, Maurice 
Strakosch. All the world will take the little singer’s 
part without a moment’s reflection, but in doing so, 
may, perchance, judge too harshly of her relatives. 
Deur little Adelina is very much in love, wants to 
marry, and is refused by a “cruel parient,” and a 
beastiful, imp tucus, high-spirited girl wader such 
eircumetonces is hardly aresponsible being. It may 
be that in her eager haste to form a new coutract, she 
may recklessly ignore the existence of an cld onc, and 
thus do a wrong the importance of which her impati- 
ence renders her unable to appreciate, All who know 
Maurice Strakosch admit his genuine kindness of 
heart, and the gentle suavity of his manner, aud very 
few would believe him —* of oppreesing one to 
whom he has been a second father from her very child- 
hood. It would be monstrous to credit that her own 
father would sanction such oppreessien, so we are in- 











jud 
til we hear the other side. This we know, beyond the 
possibility of coutradiciion, that she owes the de- 
velopment of what talent she possesses, and all ier 
success in her profession to the care and the devotion, 
and the untiring zeal aud skilful management of Mau- 
Hee d - ~ camel debt that should not be repudiated 
tly. 

hat with the Patti letter and the Bourcicalt-Jordan 
correspondence and scandalous exposé, our nerves 
have been terribly shattered the past week, It is too 
bad to have these horrible things thrust before our 
eyes at the breakfast-table upon an empty stomach, 
and while the delicate appetite needs care and coaxing. 
Of course it is very shocking to have ones’ wives ao 
naughty things, but then actors have so many wives, 
that when any trouble takes place we do not know 
which one we are pitying or condemning. We are 
always in a neryous state when we see Mrs. So and 
So advertised to appear, lest it s: ould be another lad 
honored by an old familiar name, and not the one wi 
the same name which we saw last week. What do 
they do with their superfluous wives? Do they kill 
them, or do they go away with their own accord and 
beeome somebody else? Or is there some 1 
divorce cluuee for the benefit of actors? We should 
really like to know, and ask for information. Of 
course we can understand the philosophy of the thing, 
for when a man plays the fictitious husband to so 
many ladies, a mental obfuscation may arise, and a 
cubiosity as to proprietorship may ensue, resulting in 
an uncertainty as to which of them he really belongs. 
The case is a hard one, and recommends itself to the 
attention of the Young Men’s Christian Asociation. 
The philosophical view we have taken of the subject 
has 60 unsettied our mind, that we thiak it unsafe to 
a any Opinion upou the Jordan-Bourcicault case; 

ut we propose to write to that unfortunate Captain 
of Royal Engineers, who was mulcted in £25 sterling 
because the * Vampire” sought refuge in his bedroom 
from the iufuriate Jordan, and ask his opinion of 
the inatter. 

Last week we passed away some of the tedious 
hours of an idler’s life at Irving Hall conint as 
some of the critics have it, at the great illiard Tour- 
nament, where several renowned knights of the cue 
poke at ivory balls for hours together, the entire force 
of their minds being bent upon making ‘‘ gammons” 
or ‘* holeing” said balls, or some such thing. Every- 
body says itis a noble game—a scientific game, so of 
course we are bound to believe it; but if any one can 
tellus what there is splendid or scientific in a man 
gettiag four balls in one corner of the table, and tap- 
ping: tapping, tapping at them for three-quarters of 
an hour, without moving them an inch, we should be 
very much pleased toknow. What the people saw to 
c.use them to applaud »o Laan 9 we are at a loss 
tocomprehend The Tournament is still going on, 
because one of the knights must beat all the other 
knights in knocking the balls about before the 
affair can end; and whoever does this feat is to 
receive a long stick of wood, with gold and silver 
at one end, and a bit of leather at the other end 
and a large square table with great-legs to it, and 
several small fishing-ne’s round the top, as the result 
of his victory. Suppose the young mau who wins the 
table hasn’t got a room in his boarding-house big 
enongh to put it in—what i« he going to ao with it? 

Ther is no doubt that the new sensation drama, 
“ The Duke’s Motto,” at Niblo’s Garden, has made a 
great hit, and deserves the extraordinary success 
which has attended its production. It has merits but 
rarely found in pieces of its class, and it has been 
produced on a scile of magnificence but seldom 
vouchsafed by a New York manager. The plot is ad- 
mirably constructed, and is at once so full of incident, 
und so cun ey ee with the design to render 
the joreshadowmg of the denouement impo:sible, 
that the wonder and the interest of the audience are 
maintained to the utmost stretch until the last of the 
last scene. The masterly construction of the piece, 
added to its literary merits, command for it more 
consideration than any piece of its class that we have 
seen for several years. Mr. Wheatley, the manager. 
sustains the principal character with an ability which 
must greatly enhance his reputation. The réle de- 
mands great vereatny subtle conception with a dash 
of chivalry, all of which conditions were fulfilled in 
Mr. Wheatley’s rendering of the character. It was 
an able piece of acting, and merited the hearty and 
discriminating applau:e it received, 

Mr. Collins personates the character of a rather un- 
necessary Irishman, and sings two songs not very well 
in place, but he does his endeavors with so much 
spirit and.with such a consciousness of his personal 
importance that we are content to receive him at his 
own valuation. Mrs. Allen was very charming, and 
Madame Ponisi displayed her usual dramatic power 
and just discrimination. The acting throughout was 
very excellent, aud the scenic effects, the tableaux and 
all the general details were artistically beautiful in 
the highest degree. ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto” will surel 
have a long run, and those who would see it comfo 
~~ should take their seats in advance. . 

allack’s is doing a fine business with the old 
comedies and modern plays. The audiences continue 
full and fashionable, and there can be but little doubt 
that the menagemeut could reap a fine harvest if it 
will cordescend to give us a summer season. 
would be a proud thing to say that “ our theatre” is 
open, at the demand of the public, all the year round. 

The new manager of Laura Keene’s Theatre pos- 
sesses indomitable perseverance, and her endeavors 
are meeting with good success. The entertainment, 
« la Ravel, is certainly very excellent, and the addi- 
t.on ofan English farce and comedietta company makes 
up an evening’s entertainment that is not only usex- 
ceptionable but highly attractive and amusing. At 
the close of Mrs. English’s summer season, Mrs. 
John Wocd assumes the reins of management. 
Under her gine, the palmiest days of the old 
Olympic will be revived, and we shall once again have 
areal burlesque and vaudeville theatre in the city. 
She is rapidly completing her arrangements for the 


fall cam gn. 

Miss Emily Thorne and Mr. Mark Smith will open 
Winter Gerden in a few days for a short summer 
season. They are both admirable in their lines, and 
are great favorites with the public. The conjunction 


is auspicious, and a successful season may he an’ 


pated, 

Barnum’s Museum is still graced by the presence of 
the incomparable Tom Thumb and his 

The present is positively the last week of their stay 
in this city, and the last time that the four smallest 
people in the world can be seentogether. Our readers 
will do well to make the most of the present oppor- 
tunity. The Aquaria, the learned Seal, Sea Lion 
monster Bear, living Anacondas, and thousands of 
other curiosities are on exhibition every hour in 
day from morning till evening. Twolaughable pieces, 
the “ Harvest Storm” and the “‘ Nervous Man,” are 
performed in the Lecture-Room afternoon and even- 
ing. 





SOMETHING ABOUT RaILRoaps.—‘“‘ What’s 
the justice into a railroad ¢” said an old fellow, as he 
sat on his stoop about the going. down of the sun, 
sumewhere in the nighborhood of Cape Cod; “ what’s 
the justice into ’°em?* What’s the justice in cartin’ 
sand off o’ my farm to put it into another man’s ma’sh ? 
Cuttin’ round the country, runnin’ over folks, killin’ 
calves, heifers and shoa where’s the justice in all 
thet? And where’s the ’commodationof ’em? As it 
used to was, when I wanted to go to Boston, I could 
tackle up my team ia the mornin’, after a break- 
fast, and set off when I got ready; now, you're to go 
when the bell rings! They wouldn’t wait ten minutes 
for you. Aud when you get to Boston you can’t stop 
where you want to—can’t drive to where you want to 


patup. What kind o’ ’commodation is that? And 
80, j: 8’ #0, when you’re coming home; got to go toa 
pariienlar place afore you can start, and got to come 

ag’in! o’ ’com- 


away wheu the bell rin 
pear Bevin in that, ain*t they? I’ve never rode on one 
o’ the darned things and I never will; but it’s goin’ 
on three years now that I've seen ’em go out and come 
in, and I never could see that they went so darned 
fast either.” 


beautiful wife.*| Catt 





tice Tt has been decided, at a public mecting S° 


vened by his Worship the Mayor, and . 
City Concert Hall, on Thursday, the 2 A fa the 
that on and after Baturday, the 23d of May, the 4° 
lowing be the rate at which American of po. 
silver be taken : half dollar, 2s. 44. ; quarier dollar ae 
2d. A » cont piece, Std. 4 ave cent piece, 214. thn 
cent piece, 14d. ; sh 8 18. 2d.* Brite 
Prd” 4a , ing, 8. 2d.; British six. 
— A meeting of German citizens was 
Cooper Institute on the 2d of June, to protease 
the charge made against the 11th Army Corp, 
behavior at Chancellorsville. It was numerous} 
tended, and speeches strougly condemnatory of the 
Commander-in-Chief were made by the Chairm 
Mr. Wesendonck and others. an, 


—— The number of deaths in the city enaip th 
30th of May was 447, showing a decrese of 9 on 
last week. Acute diseases 157, chronic i19, externa) rr 
+ number of deaths in the public institutions Was 


at the 
aSainst 
8 for ity 


—— The race between the Merrimac and City o 
Baltimore, as reported in the New \ ork Tribune 
proves to have m the result of too much cham. 
pagne in the reporter’s head; in point of fact, it was 4 
canard, 


—— The journeymen bakers have struck, demand 

ing that their hours of labor be reduced to jo A 

very reasonable request, as few occupations, ¢, 

y in summer, are more exhausting than that of , 
er. 


— A large meeting was held on the Ist of June, 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, to proteg 

ainst the arrest of Vallandigham. It consisted of 
about 10,000 persons, Judge Ellis Lewis in the chair 
Gen. Bigler, Congreve biddle, Charles J, Ingersojj 
and others spoke. 

—— The shipments of coal from Schuylkill county 
Penn,, last week, excceded the amount shipped dy! 
ring the corresponding week last year 21,300 ton; 
Those dealers in cos] who are attempting to bull ths 
market and hold on for a rise, will be likely to haye 
some losses to foot up before the season is over, 


—— The McConnellsburg (Pa.) Democrat has been 
warned by the War Department to be more moderate 
in its Copperheadism, en pain of suppression. 


— Gov. Gilmore, of New Hampshire, was ingy. 
ated at Concofd on the 4th of June. His meg 

8 mainly confined to local subjects. The troops fy. 
nished by this State for the war number 18,000, bei 
an excess over the quota called for of nearly 700, The 
Governor refers to the rebellion and says: “ In such 
acontest there is no discrimination between support 
of the Government and support of the Nationa] Ad. 
ministration. It is no time now to speculate upon 
the causes of the rebellion. The only facts we need 
are that it exists, and that it is our duty to putit 
down, It was the remark madeto me by a former 
Governor of this State, the late venerable Isaac 
Hill, in which I Jfully concur, that ‘a man whe will 
not stand by his Government is a coward and a 
traitor.’” 


— The President has revoked Gen, Burnside’s 
order to suppress the Chicago Times. 


— The two widows of the late E. |’. Christy are 
making sad havoc with their late husband’s reputation, 
Justice McKnight, of Buffalo, proved the marriage 
with the first wife, and also that Christy had surrep- 
titiously possessed himself of the certificate, and 
surgeons testified that the injuries received by the 
unhappy man when he threw himself from the window 
80 aflected the spine and the brain that he was not in 
a condition to make another legal will. 


— There are at present 6,326 inmates in the public 
institutions of the city, a decrease of 101! for the past 
week, The number admitted was 1,581, and the nun- 
ber discharged, transferred or who died was 1,632. 

—— It is proposed to sell eggs by the weight, asa 
fairer method for the buyers, as well «s a means of 
forcing poultry raisers to breed finer breeds of fowls. 
There seems to a great difference in weight, Of 
three dozen, taken promiscuously from a lot for sale 
in a store, one dozen weighed 184 ounces, one 25j 
ounces, and the last 27 ounces. Good, fair-sized eggs 
should weigh at least two ounces each. 


— The law passed by the last United States Con- 
ess fixes the rate of postage on newspapers a8 


ollows: 
Daily, per quarter.........-+++se+0+- 35 cents, 
Six times a week.......s+.eeeeesseee 30 cents. 
Tri-weekly...... goeecesececse coccses 15 cents 
Semi weekly ........ eoccccccces seeee 10 cents 
WOGK]Y. .ccccccccccccsccccccsvcesess 5 cents. 


Weight not to exceed four ounces. The new rates 


take effect July 1, 1863. 


Western.—Col. Conner has made a representa- 
tion to Washington, that the late Indian invasion of 
Utah was made at the ~yo of the Mormons, 
and that one of them named Potter was their guide. 
It would seem as though we had a Mormon war ia 
prospect. 

— A train, consisting of three cars of ice, two of 
sani stores and one with surgeons and nurses, 
left Chicago on the ist inst. for Cairo, en route for 
Vicksburg. Over $5,000 have been subscribed for the 
rick and wounded soldiers in Gen. Grant’s army. 

—— A lady in the Memphis theatre. after listeniagt 
the singing of the “ Star Spangled Banner,” said the 
tune was good enough, but the words were a disgra 
to a free people, She afterwards took the cath of 
allegiance. 

— A table ofthe agricultural products of the eight 
grain growing States—Ohio, Indiana, I}linois, Mich! 


gan, sconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri—'s 
given, showing, in the ten years ending in 1860, the 
ollowing increase in such products : 
1 1860. 

Wheat, bushels......... + 43,842,038 80,203,608 
OOFRc cccccecsece esccccece ° 208 502 393, 89,631 
Pbsscccsgsutadebecdesen 42,328,731 62,738,001 
) Wasnceooeess ° 739,507 3,097.01 
EET cscccesncctnesessee 831,517 4,865,761 
Swine, head..........++++ 8,536, 182 11,080 38 

BB. cccccocccces qoccece 4,373,712 7,204 $1 


— Gen. Burnside’s order No. 87 says that the pub 
lication or circulation of books contaiuiny sentiment 
of a disloyal tendency comes clearly wit!in the -_ 
of General Order No. 38, and those who offend will 
dealt with accordingly. 


fouthern The Atlanta (Georgia) Confedera%, 
a little paper, which some years ago sent one of its 


editors to blackmail our New York merchants, in Oe 


ticularly an because the correspondents o! © 
New York World and Tribune, who are prisoner 
war there, sent to the newspaper offices t0 ey Sort 
favor of some papers to read. We give 4 !eW * 


mens of its fine Roman hand: “They had not - 
here a half hou: before the impudent se«mps grit 
of the sentinels guarding the barracks to £0 ay t 
the newspaper offices in this city with their “On 


requesting the favor of some exchang: co mec 
read. Their impudence is beyond compreliens 
upon any other consideration than that (cy ~— 
to the Yankee press gang. Yankees ev«ry wher 
more impudent than any honest race of peop’ 
be, and a Yankee newspaper man is the quintesee 
of allimpudence We thought we had seen ane © 
derstood something of this Yankee acoomplishne 
in times gone by, but the unheard-of effroutery 
prom: these villains, who were caug.t ™ re 
y with the thieving, murdering vand:!s wh) 
nvaded our country, drspoiled our hoine- ae at 
our citizens, destroyed our property. violatet ihe 
wives, sisters and daughters, to boldly «l.)™ 0). 
pressof the South the courtesies and civilities Wy 
ntlemen of the press usually extend to «ach 0% 


s above and beyond all the unblushing 
ever imagined. They had come along wit! N — 
vandals, to chronicle their rapes, arso"*, P ett 
and murders, and to herald them t» the w rid a8 
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heroism tness and glory. They are our vilest 
snd moet waprinciied overex mors, See 
i t, an more ric 

pony te! eat vandal that ever invaded the sanctity 
of vur soil, and outraged —f— 
We would atly preter to atsist in gin oe 
enemies to fumauity than to show them a e es 
or courtesies. The common robber, thief and mur- 
derer is more respectable, in our estimation, than 
these men; for he never tries to make his crimes re- 
spectable, but always to conceal them. These men, 
however, have come into our country with the open 
‘obbers and murderers of our people for the express 

urpose of whitewsshing their hellish deeds. They 
Noserve a rope’s end.” All which is very encouraging 
to newspaper correspondents ! 


_— It is said that, spite of rebel accounts, Stone- 
eet did fali y hes shots of our soldiers. He 
was reconnoitreing in front of the riflepits of the Ist 
Massachusetts, from which the bullets fell thick and 
fast. It is a noticeable coincidence that he was of the 
sume age as our Gen. Berry, and met his death in the 
same way—by going intoa position of danger to bet- 
ter inform himself of the movements of the enemy. 


_— The Richmond papers have been ordered not 
to =a. vote of the'ec diers at the recent election 
in Virginia, The rebel authorities fear the publica- 
tion of its returns from the army would expose their 
weakness. * -— ' 

__. The rebel State Convention of Tennessce, for 
the pe don of candidates for Governor and mem- 
bers of Congress, 00 a —— ticket, is called to mect 
at Winchester, Frankl n county, on the 17th of June. 
The prominent candidates for the Governorship are 
Joham C. Harris, the present incumbent, Andrew 
Ewing, Richard McCann and Samuel Anderson, 


_—. Gov. Vance, of North Carolina, is said by the 

ublic journals of that State to have notified Jeff 

yavis that the fate of the Confederacy must be de- 
cided in Virginia, and that under no circumstances 
will its armies be allowed to make a stand in North 
Carolina, to deluge her fields with blood, and devas- 
tate her towns and cities. Gov. Vance hints, more- 
over, that if the Confederate armies leve Virginia 
they must retire to the Cotton Sta.es and end the con- 
flict where it began. er 

—— It appears from Capt. Hoskins’s diary that the 
hero wend of the fair dames of Scocasia for the 
cuerilla Moseby amounts to a perfect furore, to which 
we have no parallel in our cold Northern region, 

Military.—The far-famed Hawkins’s Zouayes 
are bein reorganized under Col.Jardinc, A few only 
of the old officers will remain. 


— The Rappahannock correspondent of the T'ri- 
dune says: ** The rebel pickets taunt our men with the 
delay in capturing Vicksburg. They suggest that we 
shall have ‘a sweet job of it.’ Aparty from each side, 
lately, while bathing, swam toward each other, shook 
joe Af with a ‘ how are you, old fellow ? in the middle 
of the river, and eed to change positions for the 
time being. Our men, therefore, swam to the rebel 
shore, while their antagonists continued to this side. 
The latter then personated Yankees, shouting ‘ How 
are you, Secesh ? with many expletives not calculated 
for ears polite, and were answered by ‘ How are you, 
pork and molasses? When are you going to pitch 
into us again?’ ete. After a friendly talk with those 
near by, both parties recrossed. is may seem 
among men eaxaged in killing each other, but private 
and professional life are two very different matters. 
It is a demroniac rifle-bail one day, and a friendly hand- 
shaking the next.” 





— In con of the poly granted cer- 
tain parties ia the camps on the Rappahannock our 
soldiers have to pay 10 cents a piece for the news- 
papers. This is considered by the soldiers as a great 
outrage, as their pay is only 40 cents per diem. 


—— Gen. Hooker reports that there are upwards of 
9,000 civilians in the ermy of the Rappahannock en- 
gaged as sutlers, ragmen, newsmen, ars, etc. 

— Col. Grierson, whose famous gallop from La 
Grange to Baton Rouge we illustrated in our paper 
for June 6, has been made a Brigadier-General. 


— Count Zippilen has been sent by the King of 
Wurtemburg to study the military art uader . 
Hooker, whose staff he has joined. 


— A Washirgton od says that over 100,000 men 
have been discharged 1 m the army for disability 
since January, Add to this the two years and the 

> months men, and our forces are woefu 
uced, 


—— The question of retaliation is likely to be 
brought up in connection with the capture of several 
of the Ist Kansas colored regiment by the guerillas 
ina skirmish near Baxter Springs. A sharp corre- 
spondence has passed between Livingston, the gucr- 
illa, who made the capture, and Col, Williams, of the 
colored regiment. The guerilla offers to exchange 
the two white prisoners he held for two of his band 
in Williams's hands, announcing at the same time 
his intention of keeping the negro soldiers as ‘‘ con- 
traband of war.” He also intimates that if the re- 
ported death of one of bis men be true he shall retal- 
late; to which threat Williams replied “ that he can 
play his hand,” that unless he (Livingston) ex- 
changed the negroes immediately, as well as the 
white soldiers, he (Williams) would hang the prison- 
ers he held. Thisis the substance of what passed. 
Whether the exchange took place we are not advised. 


—— The Chicago Tribune recommends Mr. Lin- 
coln to put himself at the head of the army of the 
Potomac, and march straight upon Richmond in the 
tree “ Richard the Third” fashion. 


Naval.—Considerable dissatisfaction is expreesed 
by the Washington newspapers at Admiral Wilkes 
retaining the Vanderbilt as his flagship, when she 
was ordered to eruise on the South American coxst 
after the Alabama. It is, however, said that the 
Admiral was convinced that she was not strong 
enough for the Anglo-rebel pirate. 


—— Admiral Andrew Foote has been appointed to 
the command of the Atlautic blockading squadron. 


_ ~~~ Com. Somerville Nicholson has been ordered to 
the command of the iron-clad steamer Sangamon. 


—— om, Blake has been promoted to the command 
of the gunboat Eutaw for his gallant defence of the 
Hatteras against the pirate Alabama, 


—— Com. Bache, of the gunboat Cin-innati, has 
forwarded to the’ Navy Department a detailed ac- 
count of the sinking of that vessel. He says that 
until a shot went through the magazine and drowned 
it his fire was most effective, but the rebel batteries 
got her in full range and hit her at almost every fire, 
until she went down in three fathoms of water, with 
her colors nailed to a stump of one of her masts. 


, Personal.—An English paper states that all the 
roudlc at Rio Janeiro between Gen. Webb and the 
British Minister arose from the latter saying that 
Gen. Webb talked so much while they ag ayin 
eward, 


soit that it put him out in his play. Mr. 
ays the 


Webb 


lly re- 


‘Tome Journel, has severely censvred Gen. 
for his undignified letter to Earl Russell. 


—— The London Times has sent Mr. Russell, their 
oe uS correspondent, to Poland, to note the progress 
. “vents. This implies that the conductors of that 
sreat journal believe that the insurrection is going to 
list for some time. 


—— Erastus Corning, the Railroad King, is about 


shed for his active connection with yt and | 
© Gothic | 


umane enterprises. The tomb is to be in 
style, very rich and massive, cut in solid Italian mar- 
_ ble, with granite base. 


—— A correspondent from Texas says: “ It is the 
solemn inteution of glorious old Sam 
fer Governor of Texas. 
bring the lone Star into the Union again; if unsuc- 

| eessiul, he endeavor to erect it into an independent 
Republic.” 


—— President Lincoln his signified his intention to 
be present at the 
Philadelphia on the 4th of July. 


—— Gens. Grant aud Pemberton, now engaged in 
the deadly struggle at Vicksburg, were Lieutenants 
—— same regiment some years ago, and were firm 
riends, 


— Gen. Birney has ordered a Kearny cross to be 
struck for presentation to Gen. Meagher. It will be 
of solid silver, with the buckles and clasp of pure 
gold, with a heavy scarlet ribbon, and will bear the 

ollowing inscription: “Gen. Meagher, of the Irieh 
pm nen as Kearny’s friend and comrade, from the old 
vision 


urope. 


—— Capt. Hoskins, who was mortally wounded on 
the 30th of May in Moseby’s raid, was a British ofti- 
cer who had lately entered into the rebel service. He 
was an excellent soldier and a most gallant man, hav- 
ing gained much honor in the Crimean war, and later 
in the Italian campaign under King Victor Emanuc!. 
His commission and several medals gained for spe- 
cial acts of valor in the British service were found on 
his person. They have been sent to Lord Lyons, to 
be forwarded to his fathcr, the Rev. C. Hoskins, 
Edenbridge, Kent, England. 


—— Mr. William Winter, whose charming wife, 
née Lizzie Campbell, has written some of the pret- 
tiest novellettes of the age, is to delivera m be- 
fore the literary societies of the Norwich (Vermont) 
University at the commencement of that institution, 
August 12, . 


Obituary.—Madame Lamartine, the devoted wife 
of the great French poet and statesman, died at her 
husband’s chateau in France, on the 18th May. 


— The Marquis de Montecal, | wage Am to 
lous XVI., died in Normandy, on the 3d May, agea 
years. 


—— Tht Missouri Democrat announces the death of 
a patriarch Goose, who departed this !ife on the 19th 
April, aged 52 years. It was the property of Daniel 
Palmer, of Buxton, Missouri. 


-—— Brig.-Gen. Edmond Kirby, 1st artillery, died in 
Wasnhingion on the 30th May, from wounds received 
at the battle of Chancellorsville. He was a graduate 
of West Point, and joined the army, May, 1861. He 
was assigned to Ricketts’s Battery as 24 Licutenant, 
and at the first battle of Bull Run he assumed com- 
mand of the Battery, Gen. Ricketts having been 
taken prisoner and the Ist Lieutenant killed. e con- 
tinued in command of the Battery until his death. He 
was promoted to a Bri er-Generalship for bravery 
on the field at the battle of Chancellorsville, and had 
taken a ——— and active part in all the battles in 
which the army of the Potomac were engaged, and a 
better soldier, or a more brave or heroic officer, has 
not met hie death on the battlefield than Gen. Kirby. 
Gen. McClellan recommended him for promotion at 
the battle of Fair Oaks, for the valuable services ren- 
dered by his battery in that severely-contested battle. 
His commission of Bri er-General was handed to 
him a few hours before he died 


and Offences.—Miss Fannie Jones 
a Accidente conn oung lady of Baltimore, 
has been arrested by Gen. Schenck, charged with for- 
warding medicines to the rebels. . 


— Miss Bell, one of the leaders of fashion of the 
Crescent City, has been arrested for grossly vituper- 
ating the Union officers. When arrested ber conduct 
was very violent. 


—— On the 30th May, the Provost-Marshal’s guard 
arrested nine men, in a tavern, 44 Bowery, charged 
with refusing to give the enrolling officers their 
names, They were, however, subsequently released. 


—— Christian Repp died in the City Hospital on 
the 30th May, from the effects of a wound received in 
a fight with Peter bo and Patrick Maher, who are 
in prison awaiting ° 


—— On the 3ist May, Philip McDermott, a com- 
positor on the World newspaper, fell from the window 
of the room he was working in, and was instantly 
killed—it was the fourth floor. 


—— On the 28th May one of the ovens in Wilson’s 
cracker bakery exploded, wounding six of the work- 
men severely—one of whom dicd on the 3ist. 


— A collision occurred 2d June on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad—two persons were seriously in- 
jured. Onc of the trains was out of time. 


—— One of our war balloons was o— by a gust 
of wind, when about 400 feet high in the air, which 
tore it so much that it descended with great precipita- 
tion to the ground. Most fortunately the aeronaut 
was not hurt, although much frightened. 


—— On the evening ofthe 4th June the iron-works 
of Stevens of Hoboken took fire and much damage 
was done. A young man named Arnold was killed 
by the bursting of a shell. The explosions were so 
loud as to be heard in New York. 


— The oilcloth facto 
Sons, in Lansingburg, 
fire on the 2d inst. 
city for $15,000. 


Poreign.—The Ral Academy had their annual 
dinner in London, 2d May; Sir Charles Eastlake in 
the chair. Lord Palmerston and the Prince of Wales 
were present, The latter made his maiden speech in 
public, It was a very neat, sensible composition. 


— The grand Irish recruiting scheme, upon which 
so much Parliamentary thunder has beeu wasted, 
turns out to be a hoax, the Yankee American agent 
who offered to give free passages to New York to ali 
able-bodied men upon being paid threepence down, 
having collected many thousand threepences, has 
decamped to parts unknown. Great fun is made by 
the Irish Tory press of the poor dupes who have becn 
80 egregivusly swindled. . 


— “Queen Victoria,” says the Debats, “is said to 
have just sent to Madame Guizot a magnificent copy 
of the ‘8 hes and Addresses of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort,’ to the French translation of 
which work M. Guizot had written a preface. This 
volume is bound in white morocco, and upon the fiy- 
leaf the following words are written iu the Queen’s 
own hand: 

“* To M. Guizot, in remembrance of the best of men, 
and with the expression of gratitude for the sinccre 
homage which he has rendered to him, from his un- 
fortunate widow, VicTroriA R,’ 

“Can mp | be more touching and more noble 
than this simplicity in grandeur and in grief?” 


—— An Irish paper says: On Monday evening Miss 
McKenny, a native of the county of Cavan ag yr 
in Langrish place Methodist Chapel, Dub n, to a 
crowded congregation. She has been for some years 
preaching throughout other parts of Ireland, aud has 
now for the first time occupied a pulpit in the metro- 


belonging to D. Powers & 
ew York, was destroyed by 
Loss, 430,000. Insured in this 





retiring from business, having amassed a fortune, 
ee estimated at from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000. | 
© was lormerly a very poor boy. 


~— Adclina Patti is about to marry the Marquis 
gales, ® wealthy Spaniard. 


—— Gen. Heintzieman has nominated Col. J. H. ' 
gar! rashis Chief of Staff and Assistant-Adjutant- 
‘A ec ra’, 
« — Gen, Halleck has appointed Capt. Robt. N. 
Scott, 4th U. 8. infantry, as his private secretary. 
—— A hindsome tomb is to be erected over the re- 
Maine of the late Theodore Freliozhuysen, for many 
years President of Rutgers’s College, and distin- 


polis. Her manner is pleasing, nothing bold or 
masculine about it. As a speaker she is really cffec- 
tive, having a well-cultivated voice, which she uses 


with great power. Her | e is good, sometimes 

, reaching w might be styled cloquent. 
— A lady and gentle returning from a ball 
given at Marseilles, were ov en by athunderstorm, 


and, to the surprise of the gentleman, he suddenly 
found his fair companion envel in flames, the 
electric fluid having communi with the steel of 
the crinoline and ignited her dress, 

—— The London press has come to 2 calmer state 
of mind touching the international questions now 
pending between the two countries, and when the 


The medal will_be finished in time for | 
presentation before the General’s departure for | 


ouston to ron | 
If he is successful he will | 


great Union League celebration in . 


| 


i 
i 
| 
| 


news that Admiral Wilkes has been removed from 
com -nand of the West India squadron is known, there 
will be additional good-feeling displayed on their side. 


-—— The news from Mexico is conflicting. The 
Havana papers say that Gen. Forey had taken Puebla, 
after a desperate battle, and had captured Ortega and 
= men, Other accounts say that the city still held 
out. 

—— The Constitutional Convention of the United 
States of Colombia had adjourned, after passing the 
new Constitution and electing Mosquera Provisional 
President, The Capital is to remain at Bogota, 


—— The State Legislature of Panama had passed a 
deerce prohibiting French troops or ammunition from 
being passed across the Isthmus to Mexico, owing to 
the report that a large force of French soldicrs were 
to be sent by that route to Acapulco. 


— The news from Central America is not im- 
portant, Currera, the President of Guatemala, had 
not followed up his threat to again invade Salvador; 
Jerez had been totally defeated in his effort to over- 
throw the Government of President Martinez in 
Nicaragua; the new President of Costa Rica, Jesus 

iminez, had been inaugurated. 


Art, Science and Literature.—The latest 
scientitic on dit is, that James Watt will be proved to 
be the discoverer of photography. 


—_ ages the noticcable things of the weck are a 
series of military caricatures by E. F. Mullen, an 
artist who has already made himself favorably known 
to the world, and whose pencil has appeared in the 
columns of this paper. They are drawings in water 
colors, and are exhibited at Carleton’s, corner of 
Broadway aud Lispenard. Those already shown 
comprise: ‘The Hawkins Zouave,” “The Gallant 
Sth,” “The 79th,” “Les Enfans Perdus,” “ New 
York Light Guard,” “‘ Tne Licutenant Home on Sick 
Leave,” and “The Garde Lafayette.” There is fun 
in every one of them,and will repay a visit, and 
bear publishing. 


—— Jacob Burker, the New Orleans millionaire, 
has just finished his autobiography. He is 81. 


——  N. P. Willis, whose taste in the fine arts is un- 
doubted, has very justly called attention in the IJome 
Journal to the excellent po: 's now exhibiting in 
the National Academy of ponen. They are by a 
young Englishman named Jobn Philips, who has only 

ately visited this country. 


— A great problem in graphy—the source of 
the Nile—which has puzzled the learned long before 
the days of Herodotus, has been solved at las’, by two 
English travellers, who have discovered, after two 
years laborious scarch, that the river Nile takes its 
rise in a lake near the equator, They have of course, 
called it Lake Victoria. 


The letters in the London Times on the American 
question, signed Historicus, and which created so 
much sensation on both sides of the Atlautic, are now 
acknowledged to be written by a son of the late Sir 

rge Cornewall Lewis. It has just been published 
in London in book form. 


—— A Paris journal says: ‘“‘ Rossini was present 
lately during a series of experiments of M. Caselli, 
the inventor of the pantelegraph, and composed an air 
dedicated to the inventor, which was sent immediately 
to Marseilles without the slightest error. The Corps 
Legislatif has voted a sum for the applicatien of M. 
Caselii’s apparatus to all the lines of France.” 


—— The photographic art has recently been turned 
to valuable account in producing fac-simile copies of 
ancient manuscripts. It has been employed with great 
success on the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas, the 
oldest (fuurth century) sample extant of the Gothic 
language, the great mother tongue of the whole Ger- 
manic stock, e see it stated that Dr. Leo, a gentle- 
man connected with the Royal Library in Berlin, was 
led by the numerous variations in the different re- 
priuts of the Ulphilas text to travel to Upsala, where 
tue MS. is still preserved, and there take p soarere 
pictures on glass of about sixty pages containing dis- 
puted texts. The process has gone a at way to 
solve difficulties and disputes, by showing what forms 
part of the original manuscript, and what has been 
written in and over it subsequently. The success of 
this application of photography suggests the publica- 
tion of fac-simile editions of rare MSS. for the benefit 
of the distant student, and the submission of recon- 
dite parchments to this detective test before proceed- 


ing to purchase. 

—— A new wagon has made its a ee in San 
Francisco. It i pre lied by machinery, which is 
very simple, It corsists of a revolying axle, fastened 
immediately behind the forward wheels, which is made 
to revolve by any force applied. This axle, or re- 
volving beam, is made of iron, with bends—a eort of 
zigzag form, In these bends are attached iron bars, 
or legs, apart, on each side, and as the axle revolves 
these strike the und with the arity of the 
step of a team, and propel the wagon forward with a 
speed | paca cam to the force applicd. When the 
legs of one side of the axle strike the ground, those 
of the other rise. 


Chit ate—Why is Burnum like Stonewall 
Jackson? ause he is always making raids upon 
our quarters. 


—— When Count l’Orsay was once congratulated 
on penn | attained the smallest cab-boy in London, 
he replied that he was te | off his servants by de- 

eee, and now should get rid of them al er, A 

oreign correspondent says, “ When I see the gradu- 
ally receding robes of the ladies of Paris, I am re- 
minded of D’Orsay’s speech.” 


—— A very curious baby story comes to us from 
New Jersey. A mother and her daughter were con- 
fined on the saime day, each having alittle son. In 
the busils of the moment both babies were placed in 
the same cradle, and, to the confusion of the mothers, 
when the Ese were taken from the cradle, the 
were unable to tell which was the mother’s and whic 
the daughter’s son—a matter which, of course, must 
ever remain a mystery. The family is in the greatest 
distrcges over the affair. 


—— Belie Forbes, the other day, overhearing one 
lady say to another, “I have something for your 
private ear,” immediately exclaimed, “I protest 
against it, for privateering is illegal |!” 


—— A negro preacher, in his sermon, said, “ Bred- 
dren and sisters, in dat day de Lord shall divide de 
sheep from de goats, and bress de Lord we know who 
wears de wool!’ 


—— The Tribune says Oliver Charlick, President of 
the Long Island Railroad Company, has lately lo 
off no less than 1,300 deadheads; adding, with its 
usual simplicity, “ to the great disgust of the victims.” 
Now, if the London Times should see this, and take 
it literally, it will at once connect our friend Oliver 
Cromwell Charlick with the guillotine said to be 
lately imported here, , no doubt, have a long 
editorial on American massacres. 


—— The Granite State News statcs that the oldest 
of three brothers a in Moltonboro’, N. H., 
married quite a youn gir the other day; his next 
brother married the m3 8 mother, and the youngest 
brother took for his wife the grandmother. Thus the 
eldest son was step-grandson to his youngest brother 
and son in-law to his other brother. But the table of 
consanguinity is too complex to be intelligible to any 
— minds of a Sir Isaac Newton or Loid Bacon 
order. 


—— A brother editor says: “To be a woman of 
fashion is one of the easiest things in the world. A 
late writer describes it: Buy everything you don’t 
want, and pay for nothing you get; smile on all man- 
kind but your husband; be happy every where but at 
home; neglect your children and nurec lapdogs; go 
to church every time you get a new dress.” 


— The rebel raider, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, seems to 
be a very frolicsome man. The diary of a rebel 
officcr, lately captured, contains the following instance : 
“ Gen. Stuart came to headquarters about midnight; 
had a gost romp with his two sides, and roused up 
the whole — by his shouting and singing. His 
conduct was held by his familiars to be the prelude to 





some important event; he is said to be always very 


= 


gay when he is resolved upon any dashing achieve- 
ment. Toward evening Gen. Stuart came into 
——’s tent, and we pas a tolerably pleasant even- 
ing. The General tickled his staff and threw them 
dewn in the mud. Then we had hard-boiled eggs and 
stories about his different raids.” 


—— The ladies of Westphalia havixz intimated to 
the ladies of Paris their intention of abolishing crino- 
line, and recommencing their fair sisters of France to 
follow their example, Cham of Chararari — pig- 

shly advises the Westphalia damsels to send their 

8 and not their fashions! 

—— The Bridgeton Reporter says a lady, 75 years 
old, in an adjoining town, has soventhy married her 
fifth husband. The lady editor of the Reporter thinks 
“the honeymocn must be a commonplace affair to 
her.” We don’t know about that; we suspect the 
oftener ladics are marriod the better they } ke it. 


-— Some say that George Fox founded the Society 
of Friends, but, according to Professor Agassiz, the 
earth was the first Quaker. 


—— Says a rebel newspaper: ‘‘ From the faces your 
fello w-travellers make over their hote! coflee now « 
days, you may well imagine how wry it is.” 


—— When Brigham Young takes his wives to the 
theatre they occupy five rows of seats. If they are 
not de:dheads, the indulgence must cost him a trifle 
in admission money, If he takes their children they 
doubtless are at half price. 


— A lurge box of freight, ¢irected to the American 
Glass Company, Pear! strect, New York, was received 
on board the Ogdensburg boat, at Kingston, C. W.,a 
few days ago. It was handicd very carefully, but 
when the boat arrived at Sackett’s slurbor, to the 
eg amazement of the passengers, the side of the 

ox flew off, and out rolled two soldiers, able-bodied 
men, deserters from the Royal Artillery, Kingston. 


—— Dr. BR. Shelton Mackenzie is ublishing remin- 
iscences of the late J. Sheridan Knowles. Among 
other anecdotes, he tells the following regarding Mr. 
Knowles’s two famous books “ The Rock of: Rome,” 
and “The Idol Demolished by its own Priest.” It 
has been reported, and is believed, that on the day the 
first of these works was published, Knowles visited 
the British Museum ; that Marshal, the attendant who 
usually got out the books required by Knowles, asked 
him, as usual, what works he needed, and that Knowles 
answered, ‘ I have jut published a book against Pup- 
istry, and have come here, my boy, to see whether the 
authorities I have quoted are correctly given.” This 
was worthy of the man who, meeting Abbott, the 
actor, at Bath, said, “‘ William, I am leavivg Bath to- 
day, can I take any letters for you?” Abbott inguired 
where he was going, and Knowles answered, “ I have 
not yet made up my mind.” 








PUNCHIANA. 


Ir would seem from the savegeness with 
which Punch attacks the returned Indi», that adver- 
tising for female companions isn’t as safe in England 
as it is here. 

AN ICE YOUNG MAN. 


The following advertisement appears in the Glas- 

gow Herald: 

ANTED, by a Young Man, just retu.ned from 

India, a COMPANION for a Pic-Nic Party, to 

take place on the Queen’s Birthday. A!) letters treated 

yy nA Address (till Monday) enclosing 
Carte de Visite, M. 8. 8. &c., &c. 


It just occurs to Mr. Punch that this young man is 
a decidedly cool young man, though thet may be the 
result of his com to Scotland from India, Te says 
nothing about himself, except that he is # returned 
Indian (which usually means an awful bore), but he 
expects young ladies to send their pictures, and to 
await his gracious selection. His Oriental ideas are 
in a fine state of development. The advertisement, 
however, may am | be a dodge tor the purpose of fill- 
ing his photogra book cheaply. If not, we should 
not be 80: ear that he had beea invited to an 
interview which the other party had been, not a 
Scotch lassie, but her masculine relative, who had re- 
warded our Oriental friend’s impertinence by a pro- 
cess that would not make him very anxious to sit for 
his photograph for eome little time to come. 


Pam’s Last.—The Marquis of Punch— 

“ Well, my dear Palmerston, what did the Russian 
answer come to?” 

The Premier—* Why, my dear Punch, if you ask 
| ade should say it came to the front door in Chesham 


Currous.—We were told that the other 
day a literary gentleman, being rather badly off for 
ns, sat down to write with a headache. It is, we 
oh a painful operation, but a great saving of 
quills. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM FOR TIE NEW 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—GIVEN : The relative heights 
of St. Paul’s and the Monument. 

To FinD: the height of the Season, 


A TRUE PREDICTION. 


In January, 1861, Alexander Stephens, now 
Vice-President of rebeldom, in a specch at Augusta, 
Georgia, said this: 


“That this step once taken could never be recalled 
and all the baleful and withering consequences that 
must follow—as they would see—will rest on the con- 
vertion for all coming time. When we and our pos- 
terity shall sce our lovely South desolated by the de- 
mon of war which this act of yours will inevitably 
invite and call forth; when our green fields of wav- 
ing harvests shal: be trodden down by the murdcrous 
soldiery and fiery car of war sweeping over our land; 
our temples of justice laid in ashes; all the horrors 
and desolation of war upon us; who but this conven- 
tion will be held responsible for it? and who but him 
who shall have given his vote for this unwise and ill- 
timed measure—as I honestly think and believe—shall 
be held to strict account for this suicidal act, by the 
present generation, und nt oem A cursed and execra- 
ted Sy peeteray for all coming time, for the wide and 
desoiating ruin that will inevitably follow this act 
you now propose to perpetrate. 

“* Pause, I entreat you, and consider for a moment 
what reasons you can give that will even satisfy your- 
selves in calmer moments—what reasons you can give 
to your fellow-sufferers in the calamity that it will 
bring upon us? What reason can you give to the na- 
tions of the earth to justify it? They will be the calm 
and deliberate judges in the casc; and to what cause 
or one overt act can you name or point, on which to 
rest the plea of justification ? mat right has the 
North assailed ? at interest of the South has been 
invaded? What justice has been denied? and what 
claim founded in justice and right has been withhelu ? 
Can either of Ps to-day name one governmental act 
of wrong, deliberately and purposely done by the 
Government of Washington, of which the South has 
a right to complain ? I challenge the answer! 

> * * * * 





“ Now, for you to attempt to overthrow such a gov- 
ernment as this, under which we have lived for more 
than three-quarters of a century—in which we have 
gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, our do- 
mestic safety while the elements of peril are around 
us, with peace and tranquility accompanied with un- 
bounded Prosperity and rights unassailed—is the 
height of madness, folly and wickedness, to which I 
can neither lend my sanction nor my vote.” 








Duryera’s Maizena. — Duryea’s Maizena, 
like Duryea’s Zouaven, is an excellent American iu- 
stitation, and we necd hardly commend the former 
to housekeepers. To all who know and use corn 
starch, a few trials of the Maizena will show it» 
superiority. ‘That oy preparation of Indiun corn 
hould have succeeded in meeting hearty approval iu 
England is strange, but the Mzizena has and de- 








servedly. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


Ney and I sat teasing 
Under the tulip-tree, 

lin a “ tiff’ with Nelly, 
Nell in a “ tiff” with me. 


“Fle, what a pout, Miss Nelly !”— 
“ Fie, what a frown, young sir!” 

Why does she quarrel with me, though ?— 
Why do I quarrel with her? 


Spring was her “toilette” making, 
Robed in a verdure rare. 

With the first pale half-blown primrose 
At “ hide-and-seek” in her hair. 


The violet peeped from her home-nest 
With coy little dark-blue eye, 

And the cherry-blooms courted the shower 
That lurked in the April sky. 


The bee hummed, lazily skimming 
O’er the purple crocus’ bed; 

The brown lark sprang from the furrow 
To the free space overhead. 


Under the thatch the sparrows 
Strutted, and plumed their breasts, 

Twittering out to their helpmates 
Hints on the building of nests. 


‘Nelly !"—She beat with a “‘ pit-pat” 
One little foot on the ground. 

I won't take the slightest notice— 
Perhaps it may mean “‘ coming round.” 


“Nelly !"—She twisted @ ribbon, 
I with my fingers drummed— 

Louder “‘ my lord” lark carolled, 
Louder the brown bee hummed. 


Down came the hail with a patter, 
Fast on the smooth green lawn, 
O.1t shone the sun with a welcome, 
Soon as the shower had gone. 


“Oh, what a smile, my Nelly !”— 
“Yes, from the heart, too, sir.” 
Why did she look at me so? 
What did I say to her? 


Well!—with a glance and a whisper 
Something she knew was true— 
Something—Ah, never mind, though, 

What can it be to you? 


PRIZE STORY 


No, 18. 


HANDSOME CHARLIE. 


By Mary Kyle Dallas. 


I, Bensamrn Burweiau, went out into the 
m onlight night when I had heard mv answer from 
. iwina Darling’s lips, and striding down the 
irigit garden pith. plunged into a shady spot 
amongst the shrubbery, where I could hide myself 
from sight, and there, with set teeth and clenched 
har , Stamped, and glared, and muttered to my- 
self ike any maniac. My blood was boiling in my 
veins, and f rtne time being I was mad. I cal'ed 


s self a fool—truthfally, Heaven knows !—and on 
wh 

aiter vowing that I scorned her, ended by flinging 
myself 
moss and sleeping wild flowers, and sobbing like a 


on hild. Refused, refused—positively refused! 
y 

Certain. It was terribly bitter, doubly so, that I 
knew that; but for cousin Charley her answer might 
have been a different one. There was no living 
min whom I would not have accepted with b >tter 
grace asa rival than this handsome cousin of mine, 
Simply for the reason that he had been my rival as 
long as I could remember with every one. Look- 
‘ng back and judging dispassionately of myself, I 
believe that I could have borne this better had his 
superiority been based on any other grounds. Had 
friends and relatives wors him because he 
wes mupally better, ball strangers courted him be 
cause he was mentally greater than I, I would not 





avished a host of undeserved epithets, of | 
h “jade” and *jilt” were the milcest; and | 


upon the ground, amidst the grass and | 


girl of whose affection I had fincied myself | 





have rebelled. Aye, even in the midst of that 
great agony of sorrow and hymiliation, had I known 
that Edwina Darling h»d given her love to Charlie 
because bis mind and heart were pure and lofty, I 
should have folded my hands and stepped aside, 
saying, “He deserves her best’” a d only blush- 
ing for my own unworthiness. But to know that 
nothing but his handsome face constituted hi « my 
superior, that he was preferred before me by all 
merely because bis form and features were perfect 
as a sculptor’s dream, and that not only I, but » 
host of other men, good and brilliant, and every 
way more praiseworthy than either of us, were ex- 
pected to bow humbly to the possessor of so 
much beauty, and play (vulgarly speaking) second 
fiddle when he was present, certainly galled me. 
Yet if she—if Edwina—had but cared f.r me I 
could have laughed at my old pique, and resigned 
all other hearts to him, having hers all my own. I 
had dreamed it might be so, and now—— Ah, she 
also thought more of Grecian features and Oriental 
eyes and limbs like those of some young Apollo 
than she did of the man himself. 

Refused! refused! refused! Again I muttered 
the words to myself and grovelled on the earth. 
with my face buried in the sweet spring grass, 
damp with the night dews. 

A ar away church clock struck twelve as I lifted 
up my head and looked about me. The lights 
glimmered no more through the windows of the 
house beyond, the moon was low behind the hill 
tops, the twittering chirrup of the cricket was the 
only sound that reached my ear, and sitting up | 
thought, for the first time until now, I had only 
raved meaningtessly. 


Was it Edwina’s fault? Had she jilted me? 
What had she done to deceive me? Nothing, 
surely nothing. Her face—it was not a pretty one, 
though men always fell in love with it—her face 
had bewitched me; her soft, noiseless grace, her 
rich voice, her dimples aad blushes, her candid, 
unaffected speech, her girlish, light-hearted laugh, 
a thousand nameless charms that forced themselves 
upon me hour by hour, had riveted thechain. But 
how could she helpthat? I had followed her when, 
as I could see now, she fled from me; I had proposed 
and she had refused me. I came very near raving 
again at that word. There, upon that balcony, 
over which a rose vine, ghostly in the fading moon- 
light, clambered and drooped, my partner in the 
waltz, I had drawn her forth into the pleasant air 
after the dance was done, and had told her—— 
Well, no matter what—something to which she 
had answered ‘“‘No!” It seemed to me as if the 
echo of that “‘ No!” must ring in my ears for ever. 
though it was very sweetly spoken. And she had 
not told me she loved Charlie ; perhaps it was -ome 


one else—perhaps no one. My heart leaped up a | 


moment at the though , andthen I laughed, a cold, 
curt, bitter laugh, that sounded harshly on the 
still night air. A thousand things which had passed 
unheeded at the time flashed distinctly on my 
memory now, from the day when he, coming to 
Woodville to see me(I believe it was only an excuse 
to form Edwina’s acquaintance), had looked into 
her eyes and touched her frankly offered hand. she 
had liked him better than any living thing. Blind 
mole that I had been to doubt it for a moment. 
Yes, she was not to blame. If I hated any one it 
must be Charlie. 

And then I fell to thinking of the day whenI 
first saw him riding up to the stone gateway of the 
garden. I had been an inmate of the house fora 
whole month, and for just that space of time had 
known Edwin . A young, i!l-broken horse, which 
she would ride in her gay fearlessness, ran away with 
her, aud I, walking leisurely along the romantic 
woodpath, with my sketchbook under my arm, had 
sprung forward just in time to save her, for, close 
at han! lay a dangerous precipice, down which 
both horse and rider must have been plunged toin- 
evitable death. A bruised arm and a brokenribor 
two, the result of ny interference with the spirited 
animal, gave me, despite the pain, some of the 





happiest moments I had ever kuown, for, carried 
senseless into Edwina’s home, nothing could induc 
her father to let me leave it until I had quite re 
covered, and. in her gratitude, she, with a sleep: 
old nurse for a duenna, watched over me. Oh 
how I had learnt to love her! Years of ball 

centuries of the opera, could not have given mc 
such a knowledge of her heart as that one mont' 
of sickroom days. I wou'd have given the re- 
mainder of my life to have lived that one mont! 
over and then have died. That month, whic! 
ended as I sat beside her on the shady porch an: 
saw my bandsowe cousin rein his horse beside th 
garden gate. 

It was all over now. I had nothing to do but t« 
go home and bear it as I might. If I had not beer 
a fool I could have spared myself the worst. But 
now she had refused me, I could not if I wisheo 
be a mere friend to her again. And, perhaps, i 
those coming days when®she should be Charlie’s 
wife, she would tell him of my stupidity, and they 
would laugh together over the ordinary mortal who 
dared to dream of bearing the palm from such a 
splendid rival. 

I was wild again, and with a crazy sortof spleen 
kicked my own hat, which lay upon the ground 
until that triumph of the hatter’s art would have 
been a beggar’s scorn. It is strange what absur: 
things men will do when in a passion. 

I went home to my own little bedroom, a closet 
like apartment letting out of my studio, and afte: 
tearing a portrait of Edwina, which I had painted 
and hung where my waking eyes should always fa!' 
upon it, from its stretcher and burning it up piece- 
meal, went to bed and, strange'y enough, to sleep 
But such dreams as I had, such dragons wit! 
Charlie’s face upon their scaly shoulders as flew 
through them, sueh beautiful fiends, still with hi 
features, as tore Edwina from my arms ano 
vanished (stage fashion!) through the floor with 
her, surely never disturbed man’s rest before. 
When I awoke in the morning and looked at myself 
in the glass, I saw a pallid face and sunken eye« 

at seemed a stranger’s. I tell it lightly now, but 
t was very bitter then, very, very hard to bear. 

To forget her, and to revenge myself upon him 
this was my determination, as succeeding days 
coo!ed my first hot passion, and I wondered at the 
firm determined animosity which rooted itself in 
my heart. It was a new thing to me to hate any 
one. 

I went no more to Woodville. I declined all in- 
vitations persistently which might bring me into 
Edwina’s presence. Shut up in my studio, | 
painted all diy long upon a picture, a strange one. 
as I owned to myself. Satan, the archfiend, and 
no other, whispering in the ear of a beautiful 
woman. On her finger was a wedding-ring, in her 
hand a letter, brought by the sly waiting-maid, who 
lingered in the background, and at her shoulder 
the fiend, whi«pering one might guess what by the 
lady's guilty blushes. To him, the demon, I gave 
Charlie’s perfect features, and how I enjoyed bring- 
ing out the likeness words cannot tell. 

As for the lady, she was still vague and indis- 
tinct, a mere dead-colored blot upon the canvas 
to be brought out at leisure. It kept me busy, and 
made me fancy that I was not thinking of Edwina. 
Sometimes I saw Charlie. I could not avoid that 
his relationship brought us in frequent contact, and 
it was the talk of all the family by this time that he 
was betrothed to Edwina. ‘ Scarcely handsom+ 
enough for Charlie,” said grandmamma, swaying 
backward and forward in her rockingchair. ‘ But 
not one in a thvusand would be handsome enough 
for him.” Anda chorus of assent from a circle of 
aunts and cousins responded to the remark. It 
was such a meritorious thine to be handsome. 
they all appreciated it. I used to go back to my 
studio after such conversations, and paint with re- 
doubled pleasure on that head of Satan, with 
Charlie’s features, 

At last I heard that the wedding day was fixed 
and that they were to be married in three months. 


The Rivals on the Battlefield 0 Bull Run. 





A sudden change came upon me then; instead of 
woiding them I seught their society. Charlie, at 
east, should not think [ was breaking my heart in 
silence. I courted invitations; I became more o 
: dancing man than I had ever been. I laughed 
fren »nd uttered merry speeches. I know that I 
‘ected my part wellin public. Butoh! the reaction, 
he miserable reaction when I was alone and 
crovelling amongst the beclothes as T had upon 
he grass thut night, thought of some love like look 
whisper which h:d passed between them. God 
‘orgive me for hating Charlie as I did then. 1 
wayed for revenge, and it came. 

Woodville was a quiet place and few strangers 
visited i:, but one arrived that year who caused a 
sensation—a lady, young. beautiful and an heiress 
—ordered to that mountain air for her health, they 
said. Though how such sparkling beauty could 
«peak of anything but perfect health was a marvel, 
Miss Granville was quite as handsome for a woman 
as Charlie was for a man, but in a different style 


' Refus ” 


for she was the most perfect blonde I ever gazed 
apon. People went wild about her, and good old 
grandma—rocking as of yore before the parlor fire 
said softly : 

“Ah, dear me! if Charlie had not engaged him- 
self to that good little Edwina, wnat a pretty couple 
they would make to be sure;” and aunts and 
cousins echoed the sentiment as usual. 

As for me, I saw, with strange surprise, that 
Charlie was fascinated by this new beauty; that in 
Edwina’s presence his eyes turned on the stranger; 
that a change had stolen over his heart and that Ed- 
wina kne‘x it. I saw, too, that Miss Granville did her 
best to chain him to her side, and triumphed in her 
power. Once, at a cowrcert, I sat close behind this 
‘ady and her brother, and in.a lull of the music 
heard her say: 

“So, handsome Charlie, as they oall him, is 
really engaged to that plain little Miss Durling. 
It is absolutely wicked of such a girl to monopolize 
that magnificent man. I'll plague her well. I'll 
have him at my feet before the summer is over.” 

The brother said something of rather an uncom- 
plimentary nature in r ply, insinuating, in brotherly 
fashion, that she had too high an opinion of her 
own charms; and the music, bursting forth again, 
I heard no more. But I pondered over that speech 
all night, and wondered what would come of it. I 
watched them, too; and found, at last, that there 
was, to say the least of ft, a strong flirtation going 
on between the two. She, I believe, took the lead 
in the matter, and Charlie, left to himself, might 
only have ad nired and forgotten, but as it was, he 
waded into the dangerous sea neck deep. I knew 
all; where he met her ana when; what interchange 
of flowers and smiles and sighs passed between 
them—often what they said. 

I kept a journal of these things, and at last sent 
it, anonymously written in a feigned hand, to Ed- 
wina, ‘Watch here and there at such and such 
times,” i said, ‘and you shall see how worthy 
your handsome lover is with your own eyes. Ah! 
girl, he may marry you, for your fortune is a large 
one, but he loves Miss Granville for her beauty as 
you loved him for his.” 

I sealed this cruel letter and sent it to Edwina 
by the post, taking good care to see her after she 
had received it. Poor child! her eyes were swollen 
and her che ks pale, and there was a heart-broken 
look on her sweet face that made my conscience 
pinch me. But I watched her, and knew that she 
followed my directions to the letter, and learnt my 
warning was no falsehood. 

One evering, strange to say it was the anniver- 
sary of the ni ht on which she had refused me, I 
heard Edwina ask Charlie, in a marked manner 
that betoxen:d something unu-usl, to ceme into 
the garden with her It was at the piano, under 
cover of the waltz she was playing, but I heard the 
words plainly, and when they left the room followed 
them, as soon as I could polit ly leave a prosy old 
gentleman who was inflicting some reminiscenses 
of General Jackson upon me in the corner. If 
there is any excuse for so mean an act as eaves- 
dropping, mine must be that jealousy and mortifi- 
cation had made me mad. 

Shielded by the lilac bushes and the great clumps 
of seringa which grew along the path, I traced the 
two to a lonely spot where I had flung myself upon 
the grass a year before. They stood opposite each 

other, and I, peeping at them from the shadow of 
the foliage, saw both their faces, white and cor) se- 
like, in the moonlight. The first words I heard 
were these : 

“Charles, I have the evidence of my own eyes. 
I know the truth—I saw you” 

“Bat you do not understand—you wrong mé, in- 
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deed you wrong me. It was a mere flirtation,” 
murmured Charlie. “I don’t love. I love no one 
but you.” 

“Tender love, indeed,” she answered, scornfully. 
‘Do not make me despise you, Charles.” 

“I swear I speak truth,” panted Charlie. ‘She 
is wonderfully pretty, but I do not love her.” 

“No,” said Edwina, “ you love no one but your- 
self. But she thinks you do, and boasts of her 
triumph over that plain girl who has dared to 
monopolise the handsomest man in Woodville.” 

Charlie winced; the tone in which these words 
were spoken was bitterly contemptuous. 

“And you have neglected me, forgotten your 
former protestations, allowed me, as you thought, 
to pine for you while you were at her sile. Thank 
Heaven that I have learnt the truth in time and 
that I can put you out of my heart for ever!” 

“ Edwina!” 

“ Aye, no acting, sir. You have ceased to love 
me, and I no longer care a rush for you. Go, win 
your beauty if youcan. I give you your freedom 
and take mine.” 

‘‘Edwina, Edwina! You surely cannot mean 
this?” 

* Why not, sir?” 

“T swear, Edwina, I love you, always have loved 
you. She (upon my word I would not boast if you 
were not so hard upon me)—she courts me, not I 
her, and what can a man do in such a case ?” 

‘What can a woman do? Ihave encouraged no 
one.” 

“It is so different with a girl. Edwiua, forgive 
me, only forgive me this once, you shall not com- 
plain again.” 

‘Forgive ycu!” and she laughed. ‘“ Ah! 
Charles, I know you too well now. If you are so 
very handsome that women court you, and so weak 
that you cannot resist them, your wife, left alone at 
home, would have a weary time of it. I am no 
beauty, Charles, but the man I marry must prefer 
my plain face to any other; there is no humble 
love in me. 1 will be nothing if I am not all.” 

“ Rdwina-~stop—listen !” 

“No, Charles. It’s all over. I could not trust 
you. Icannot marry you. You could not change 
my resolution were you to plead for ever. I will 
never be your wife!” ‘ 

‘You cannot say that—you cannot mcan it 

“I can and do. Good-bye,” and flinging back 
his outstretched hand she glides from the moon- 
light into the shadow, and vanished like a spirit. 

Then, from the pallid lips of my handsome cousin 
went up a cry of agony such as I had never heard— 
not loud, but intense and awful. I looked to see 
him drop dead, as it was uttered, and held my 
breath in terror. But the spasm passed, and his 
pale lips wailed: ‘‘Oh, my God! I have lost her! I 
have lost her! I have lost her!” and sobs which 
could only come from a strong man’s bosom broke 
upon the night air. I had my revenge now, and 
would have given my right hand to cast it from me 
and undo wht I had done, 

Like one with blood upon his guilty hand I stole 
from the shrubbery and went back to the parlor I 
had left. Edwina was there already, with a crim- 
son glow upon her cheek anda strange light in 
her eye. She sung, she danced, she burst into 
peals of merry laughter, and the rest thought her 
gay. I pierced the mask and trembled. She had 
atender heart with all her woman’s pride, my 
pretty Edwina. 

The next morning I heard that she lay raving 
with a fever, her life despaired of, and that he, 
Charlie, had gone no one knew whither. 

This was my revenge. I had done it all. That 
day I wrote te those who had offered me a lieute- 
nancy, for the war had already broken out and sol- 
diers were being called for,and told them I was 
ready. So were they. A week from that time I 
saw my Dame written with the prefix of lieutenant. 
Of course I was not fit for the position, but no one 
thinks of that now-a-days, and the fact troubled 
my conscience very little. It was not that which 
made my cheek blanch and my limbs fail me as I 
glanced along ‘he line before me: it was the face 
of my handsome cousin Charlie turned toward me 
with a stern, desperate look it had never worn be- 
fore. A common soldier, nothing more. He had 
sought no commission, no honor, no glory: he had 
enlisted with one hope, that of being shot. I read 
that in his eye, and felt miserably guilty and un- 
speakably remorseful. At last when we were alone 
together he spoke to me. 

“You wonder to see me here,” he said. ‘‘Oh, 
Ben, you don’t know what Ihave suffered. It is 
all over between Edwina and me, and life is no- 
thing to me now. As well be food for powder as 
anything else. I’m not brave enough to commit 
suicide.” ‘ 

What could I say? What couldIdo? I shook 
his hand and tears came into my eyes. I could 
have wept for the man I had prayed to be revenged 
upon. And as I turned away I wondered whether 
Edwina were living or dead. 

A week afterward we left the city for the seat of 


war. 

That first disastrous battle of Bull’s Run, who 
does not remember it? How many loving women 
‘went well nigh mad as the exaggerated accounts 
of the dreadful truth reached their cars? We 
were in the thick of it, and throughout the fighting 
I watched handsome Charlie. A desperate fellow, 
covered with smoke and blood, and fighting like a 
tiger. In the stampede I lost sight of him. Soon 
I lost sight of my own identity: a ball struck me 
in the side and I dropped down senseless. 

All night long I had lain there upon the wet 
ground. It must have been all might, for it was 
sunrise when I opened my eyes; my head rested 
on the soaked grass, my feet touched something— 
what? Struggling to a sitting position I gazed at 
it, a sad object, the body of a soldier flat upon its 
face. The cap was off, and the damp clusters of 
black curls were visible. As I looked at them an 


awful horror seized me, and with a mighty effort I 
lifted up the head and looked on my cousin 
Charlie’s face. If ever man prayed for death, or 
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rather for that oblivion which seems death to men 
when they pray for it, I did at that moment. A 
mother never joyed so in the first sound of her first 
born’s voice asI did in that feeble moan which 
told me Charlie was still living. 

“Water, water.” 

That was all, and I crept to a pool hard by and 
filled my hands and put them to his lips and sprin- 
kled his poor forehead. At last he opened his eyes 
and knew me. 

“Ben, is it you?” he faltered. “The time I 
prayed for has come—I’m dying.” 

“No, no—not dying, Charlie.” 

“T think so. Oh! that horrible pang. I don’t 
know what it was. It seemed to tear me limb 
from limb. A man cannot be mashed and mangled 
so and live, can he, Ben ?” 

‘God knows, men do live who are crushed and 
torn; that is war's west fate. Where are you 
wounded, Charlie ?” 

“ Wounded ?” he commenced with a bitter laugh. 
‘“‘ There’s nothing but a mangled mass of flesh and 
bones left of this leg, I fancy, and there is a bullet 
somewhere in my breast; that happened before I 
fell. Do you think I want to live ?” 

I had lifted his head to my knee, and sat looking 
down upon his handsome face through a blurred 
mist. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“Swear you will do it, Ben,” he said. 

“Do what ?” I faltered. 

“Tf you live to go home and I do not, go to Ed- 
wina. Tell her that I swore with my last breath 
that I loved her beyond all earthly things. It was 
only vanity, folly that made me yield to that flirta- 
tion. Miss Granville was nothing to me. She, 
Edwina, was all the world. Ben, you'll tell her ?” 

Thad done it all—I, I; this was the last thought 
that crossed my mind as I sank backward. 

The next thing I knew we were together in an 
ambulance with other wounded men, driving to- 
ward the hospital. Two days we had been lying 
there when they found us, and at first they were 
going to leave Charlic behind for dead. I was in 
no danger, but a tormenting bullct hid itself from 
the surgeons and left me lingering on the sick list. 
As for poor Charlie he lay knowing no one, caring 
for nothing, for long weeks. They had amputated 
his leg, just in time to save his life, but somehow 
the smallpox had attacked him and taken away the 
little hope that remained. That miserable shadow 
could not live, the doctors said, and I believed 
them. Still he did not die, and we were sent to 
New York together to find a place in the already 
crowded hospitals. 

He was young, and had b.en very strong. Na- 
ture fought with death and conquered. One day 
they told me he might live; the next that he 
would surely do so. Soon after that he knew those 
about him, and had asked for me. I was very weak 
yet, and that bullet had not been found, but I crept 
from my cot and went to his, suffering other agony 
than that of my wound as I thought upon the past. 

Handsome Charlic! Ah me, no onc would ever 
call him by that name again, scamed and scared 
and scarred from brow to chin, his rich curls damp 
and thin, his blooming beauty gone for ever; but 
for his splendid eyes, spared, thank God, through 
all, I had not known him. I sat down beside him 
and wept; only I knew what reason I had to weep. 
He did not speak. He only hid his poor scarred 
face upon my arm, and the others went away and 
left us together. 

Half an hour had passed, I think, when a step 
close by caused me to raise my eyes, and standing 
near us saw a lady inaclose hood with a veil 
about her face. She was speaking to a nurse, and 
seemed to shrink from observation, for she turned 
her head away and wrapped her shawl about her 
hurriedly as I gazed upon her. When she went 
she left a basket in the nurse’s hands and a 
bouquet of flowers. 

“For this gentleman,” said the nurse, a plea- 
sant-faced woman, as she came to Charlie’s bed- 
side. ‘‘The lady has been here almost every day 
for two weeks. A good, kind creature I’m sure 
she is. She cried when I told her you were better.” 
Now cheer up, do. Look, what sweet flowers.” 

And poor Charlie folded his frail fingers about 
the blossoms and laid them against his heart. 

“A woman gave them, and it is something to 
have any woman feel tenderly towards you,” he 
said softly. “Ah me! Ah me! Ben, you will 
do what you promised ?” 

I knew that he was thinking of Edwina. That 
tormenting bullet grew very troublesome soon 
after, and for some time I could spend buf a few 
moments daily with poor Charlie. 

But often when I came I caught a glimpse of 
that veiled and hooded lady gliding away, and 
Charlie told me that he often wakened to find her 
sitting at his bedside. Fruit and flowers and deli- 
cate jellies came mysteriously to the little stand 
beside bis cot, and it was plain that the unknown 
lady had an unusual interest in this one patient. 
But he had not yet seen her face, and she had 
never spoken to him. It was often so, the nurse 
said when I questioned her; ladies would some- 
times fancy a resemblance to a brother or husbahd 
or son in a patient, and, as one might say, make a 
sort of pet of him. 

And I accepted this explanation. 

A rainy day, a damp, disagreeable day, when 
clammy moisture seemed to cling to everything, 
was upon us. Such weather seldom makes men 
cheerful, and the damppess brought such addi- 
tional pangs to those wounded sufferers that the 
hospital seemed gloomier than ever. Charlie, 
with terrible twinges in his poor maimed limbs, 
was very short and crusty and found fault with 
everything, and the plump nurse had a few worried 
puckers about her mouth and forehead as she con- 
fided to me the fact that he was “ awful cross.” 

She'll not come to-day,” he said, as I sat down. 





“Who will not come, Charlic ?” 
“That lady; I miss her when she stays away, 
and she’ll never come through all this rain.” 


* Ah, you know her and have spoken to ber,” I 
said. 

“Not I,” said Charlie; “she comes and goes 
like a ghost. But I'll swear that I waked up yes- 
terday and foundsher crying over me. I felt the 
tears. I have no doubt she is a soldier’s mother, 
and is kind to me for her son’s sake. I wautt to 
see her and thank her.” » 

Just as he spoke a door hard by opened a very 
little way, and a woman’s head, shrouded in hood 
and veil, peeped in. It drew back again, but not 
before I had seen the eyes, and known they were 
not those of a stranger. I made for the door as 
quickly as I could, but the lady had vanished. In 
a little while the nurse came in with a parcel in 
her hand. 

“There,” she said, speaking to Charlie as he 
might to a baby, ‘‘Isn’t she a nice lady to come 
through the pouring rain with these good things ?” 

** Where is she ?” asked Charlie. 

Gone!” said the nurs@ ‘“‘ske didn’t stay a 
moment. But she dropped this handkerchief. I'll 
put it up over your bed so she can find it when she 
comes—on this hook, where she can’t miss seeing 
it.” And she hung a soft handful of white cambric 
over a peg driven in the wall. 

The moment she had gone I snatched it down; 
a name was written in the corner, and I read it 
eagerly. 

**Ah! what is it?” asked Charlie, and I an- 
swered quickly, ‘‘ Jane Smith,” and hung it up 
again with a beating heart, for the letters which had 
met my eyes, woven amidst the embroidery, spelt 

Epwina DARLING. 

A little while after I spoke of her, and said to 
Charlie : 

“Do you love her still; would you be happy if 
she loved you?” He answered me with such a 
glance from his brown eyes. 

“Happy! It is the only thing that could make 
me happy now. Why do youspeak of it? A crip- 
pled man, with a scarred face and broken health, 
has no right to think of woman’s love. If I had 
returned what I once was, I might have sought to 
change her determination; but as it is, I shall 
never try to see her again. Lonely I must live, 
lonely die. Yet I shall love her memory for ever, 
and utter her name with my last breath.” 

I said no more. But all night I lay awake think- 
ing, and the next day I was on the watch. She 
came at dusk—that veiled and hooded lady—and 
leaving her flowers and fruit would have glided 
away again, but that I, coming from my hiding- 
place, stopped her. 

‘I know you,” I said, ‘I know you, Edwina 
Darling, and you shall not go until you have heard 
me speak.” 

She turned then and flung her hood back, and I 
saw the tace of the woman I had loved. 

‘It is my last coming,” she said. ‘He will 
discover me. Also, I must not be found here again; 
and you must not tell him. Promise me you will 
not tell him, Mr. Burleigh ?” 

‘Then you will desert him ?” I asked. 

** Desert him! ah!” and she uttered a little cry 
of pain. ‘I have no right to be with him; we are 
ncthing to each other now.” 

**You are something to him,” I 
are his life, his soul!” 

She put her hand upon her hcart and looked at 
me. 

‘He loved you always; throughout his folly he 
only cared for you. When he lay—as we both 
thought—dying in my arms, he swore that this was 
true, and bade me tell you so.” 

We were in a little passage way, with deep win- 
dows along the side, and upon the seat of one of 
these Edwina sank down. 

** Oh, my poor, poor Charlie!” she sobbed softly, 
“ah, my poor, poor Charlie!” 

** Poor indeed,” I said. ‘ It were better he had 
dicd then——” 

“Oh, no—no—no! ' You are cruel to say that,” 
sobbed Edwina. ; 

“Cruel!” I said. ‘It is you whoare cruel; you 
have said you will not see him; you are going back 
to Woodville, leaving him here alone. You have 
seen that his beauty is all gone, that the fine fea- 
tures and splendid form you loved are no more, 
and that at once proved the man is nothing to you. 
Bah! all you women care for is the face. Poor 
disfigured Charlie will learn that very soon. Again 
I say, better he were dead.” 

She crushed her face against the rain-spattered 
window-pane, and sobbed aloud. Then, lifting up 
head, she panted, ‘‘ You do not speak the truth; 
you belie true womanhood, you wrong me, Mr. 
Burleigh.” 

** Yet you have ceased to love Charlie.” 

I saw the woman’s pride come into her eyes again, 
and her voice was stronger as she spoke: 

‘* We parted months ago. I told him he was free 
and left him. I had reason to be angry with him— 
reason to think that as his wife I should be miser- 
able. Whatever may have once passed between us 
we should be strangers now. I have overstepped 
the bounds of modesty, I fear, in coming here. He 
must not know it; you must not tell him. I could 
not help it. Oh! poor, poor Charlie!” And the 
woman’s love broke down the woman’s pride 
again. I took her hands in both my own. 

“ Edwina,” I said, “I am yourfriend and Char- 
lie’s also; let me tell you what to do. Go into 
yonder room, say to him, I have come to forgive 
you—make what amends you can for his misery, 
and be to him what only a loving woman can be to 
man. For so surely as I live, Edwina, I believe 
that he speaks only truth when he says his heart 
never swerved for one moment, and that mere 
folly and vanity prompted that flirtation for which 
he has paid so dearly. Edwina, let me take you to 
him.” 

She shrunk back. 

“No, no, no,” she murmured, “you do not un- 
derstand. A woman cannot do such things; should 
he see me again I will forgive him, but I cannot 
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| offer him forgiveness unasked.” 
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“* He will never do it,‘Edwina,” I saig, « Don’ 
hope that. Handsome Charlie returning with of 
his strength and beauty might have done 80; fe 
men have pride as well as women, and-he wil! = 
offer his scarred face and crippled bod 
woman, least of all to you, Edwina.” 

She sobbed again. I saw how she was meltin 
but I foreed my voice to sound sternly as I spoke: 

“I see how it is,” I said. “ He is not the bri ht 
faved youth who won your heart; you cannot ~ 
him; you could not wed him, scarred and crippled 
asheis. You are right; leave him, since you have 
ceased to care for him. I will not tell him you have 
been here.” , 

“Ceased to care for him. I love him better, far 
bettcr than ever. Cruel man! you know it! "Ah! 
what shall I do ?” is 

I took her hand in mineagain. ‘This is no time 
for pride, Edwina,” I said, “make the poor bo 
happy,and God bless you both;” and with thes¢ ok 
I led her, unresisting, through the hospital to the 
pillow where Charlie lay, said to him, “ Look u 
my boy, this is Edwina,” and left the woman Thai 
loved and my once hated rival alone together. And 
so I had my revenge. Last night they were mar. 
ried—Heaven make them happy for ever. I am in 
my studio again altering that picture. I haye 
painted out the Satanic form, and left only Char- 
lie’s handsome face. When it is finished you will 
see a lover whispering soft-nothings te his lady 
and that lady shall wear Edwina’s features, i” 

By-the-way my sly waiting-maid shall be also 
changed. I will transform her into an angel 
smiling on the pair, and Edwina’s young sister, 
brought home from boarding-school to be a brides. 
maid, shall give it her swect face. 

What a lovely girl she is. Even Edwina fades 
into nothing in her presence. We are together very 
often, and I am never so happy as when with her, 
Perhaps—no matter—I’ll keep my day dreams to 
myself, she may refuse me as her sister did. Enir 
nous, I don’t believe she will—there is no other 
handsome Charlie. 


ill never 
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SKIRMISHING IN THE WOODS IN THE 
ADVANCE ON VICKSBURG. 


Our Artist presents a most beautiful 
scene, could we but forget the deadly nature of it. A 
party of skirmishers, thrown out in frent in the al. 
most impenetrable wood, came suddenly upov a simi- 
lar party of the enemy and the woods soon rang 
with the sharp ring of the rifle, sending death to each 
other, and announcing to the main bodies ti:at the 
struggle had begun. 


PUEBLA. 


WE call our reader’s attention to the bean- 
tiful view of Puebla, which has witnessed sich a 
struggle before its walls, aud where the M. xn 
patriots have so nobly repulsed th¢ soldiers of: » 
ambitious ruler of France. In his dream of estab)is. - 
ing a check to our growing power, he little expected 
to be foiled by a force of Mexicans at Puebla. 

Puebia is one of the ancient cities of Mexico, capital 
of a State of the same name. It is situated about 0 
miles south.east of the City of Mexico, on a gentle 


declivity, dotted, as far as the eye can reach, with 
beautiful residences and scencs of natural magnifi- 
cence. Like all oldtowns in the Republic, it is walled. 


The population numbere over 80,000, of the various 
sorts to be found in a mixed nationality, and poor and 
vicious classes greatly prevail. Next to Mexico, the 
city has more richly decorated church edifices and re- 
ligious schools than any other in the continent, The 
earliest manufactory of pottery on this continent was 
at Puebla, and is now carried on there with a perfec- 
tion which entitles it to be regarded as an art. ‘There 
are several cotton and peper factorics in the place, 








DESTRUCTION OF A STEAMER 
Attempting to Run Ont of Charleston 


On the night of the 20th of May a large 
steamer was discovered by the Powhatan coming out 
of Charleston by the North Channel. She was fired 
at repeatedly, and finally driven back; but before she 
reached the bar again, the Powhatan’s fire, and .that 
of two or three other blockaders that had slipped 
their cables and come up, was 80 heavy and well-di- 
rected that the Anglo-rebel was bored through and 
through and sunk in about eight fathoms of water. 
Nothing but her topmasts were visible the next 
morning at daylight. She was a very large steamer, 
loaded with an immense cargo of cotton and tobacco. 
Her name was not ascertained, nor the fate of her 
officers and crew, They were probably drowned, 
going down with the ship, as she went under very 
suddenly. 








SWORD PRESENTED TO COL. H. F. 


CLARKE, 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence, Army of 
’ the Potomac. 


WE give an engraving of a very elegant 
sword presented to Col. Clarke by the Commissarics 
under his command. It isa pure Damascus blade, 
appropriately etched. The grip is of solid silver, 
having a figure of Liberty standing on a globe, her 
golden cap sct with diamonds. The guard is of silver 
gilt, bearing the initial letter C set with brilliants. 
The mountings are of solid silyer with emblematic 
devices. The scabbard is extremely rich and well 
designed. : 

The sword was got up by Messrs. Tomes, Son & 
Melvain, No. 6 Maiden lane, New York, one of the 
oldest and most respectable houses in the country. 

This beautiful weapon was presented by the Com- 
missaries to the worthy Colonel at Col. R. R. Coxe’ 
tent, which was tastefully cecorated. Many distin- 
guishod personages were present, among others Sen 
ators Chandler and Wade; Gens. Hooker, Sedgwick, 
Neill, Graham and the officers of their several statis 
who all cordially greeted Col. Clarke on his well 
merited gift. 











Fusent on Smatt Tatx.—Fuseli had’ 
great dislike to commonplace observations. After 
sitting perfectly silent for a long time in his = 
room, during “‘ the bald, disjointed chat” of some idle 
callers-in, who were gabbling with one another sbou 
the weather, and other topics of as interesting. © 
nature, he suddenly excluimed, “ We had perk /F 
dinner to-day.” “Dear Mr. Fuseli, what an odd A 
mark.” “ Why, it is as good as anything you bav 
been saying for the last hour.” 


A Lapy sometimes keeps charms upon her 
watchguard; but it is more important that she keeP 
watch and guard upon her charms, 
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THE REFUGEES. 


By the mountain springs of the Cumberland, 
Under the leafless trees, 

With faces lit by the midnight brand, 

And hand close clasped in trembling hand, 
Sat the hunted refugees. 


—— 


A woman, one with untimely frost 
Creeping along her hair; 
And a boy whose sunny locks had lost “ 
small store of the gold of childhood, tossed 
By a mother's kisses there. 


The clouds hung thick on the mountain’s 
brow, 
And the stars were veiled in gloom, 
And the gorges around were white with 
snow, 
But below was the prowling, cruel foe, 
And the light of a burning home. 


« Mother, the wind is cold to-night,” 
Said the boy in childheod’s tone ; 

«Bat oh! I hope in the morning light 

That the Union lines will come in sight, 
And the snow will soon be gone. 


“J um very weary, mother dear, 
With the long, long walk to-day; 

But the enemy cannot find us here, 

And I shall slumber without a fear 
Till the night has passed away. 


“ So tell me now ere I sleep once more 
« The message that father gave 
To his comrades for you and me before 
The glorious fight on the 1iver’s shore 
That made a soldier’s grave.” 


Then the mother told with tearless eye 
The solemn words again : 

‘‘ Tell her I shall see her standing by, 

When the calm comes on of the time to die, 
And the wounds have lost their pain. 


“And teach my boy for ever to hold 
In his heart all things above— 
The wealth of all earth’s uncounted gold, 
Or life with its sweet, sad joys untold— 
The worth of a patriot’s love.” 


As his blood at the message quicker stirred 
The boy’s bright arteries through— 
« T will remember every word,” 
He said,,“‘And the angels who must have 
heard, 
They will remember too,” 


Then clasped as a mother clasps who stands 
Alone between love and death, 

Unfelt were the spectral, chilly hands 

That softly tighten the soothing bands 
Over the failing breath. 


Mother and child, as the fire burned low, 
Slept on the earth’s cold breast: 
The night passed by, and the moraing slow 
Broke the veil of cloud o’er the stainless 
snow, 
But never their perfect rest. 


THE MAID: OF THE RAPIDS: 


A Story of the St. Lawrence. 








By Herman Bolivar. 





AT « steamboat landing in one of the beau- 
tiful towns upon the St. Lawrence there lay the 
large and magnificent steamer Brockville early one 
evening, just ready to start upon her course down 
the river. The shrill roar of the escape-pipes, the 
busy movements of the crew, the arrival of passen- 
gers and freight, and the hurried voices of com- 
mand, inquiry and adieu, all served to form a scene 
the most indifferent observer could not have beheld 
without interest in the gathering twilight gf that 
coming night. 

Among the very last of the passengers coming 
aboard of the steamer was a young lady, scarcely 
seventeen years of age, and of such angelic beauty 
and grace that every eye gazing upon her followed 
her movements with delight. She was the only 
child of the wealthy Colonel Ridout, of Montreal, 
one of the largest steamboat proprietors of the St. 
Lawrence, and was now returning to her splendid 
home, a.tended by a single maid. Often had Ada 
been up and down the river with her father, and 
Well had she treasured up its intricate turns and 
windings, as we shall soon have occasion to reveal, 

For 2 moment, as Ada Ridout, paused upon the 
guards, she bent a quick and searching glance upon 
the passengers clustered near the companion-way 
leading to the upper saloons and decks. This 
glanc: sufficiently attested that she was in hopes of 
Seeing some familiar countenance among them, 
and a look of disappointment flitted over her lovely 
features as she turned away in the direction of the 
ladies’ cabin, 

“Walter is not here; something has happened,” 
she could have been heard to whisper to her maid, 
quick and gasping tones. “He said he would 
certainly come down in the Brockville this very 


trip, and meet me as I eame aboard kere; but I do 
Rot see him !”” 


Agai 1 the expectant girl paused, looking around 
“pon the faces presented to her view, but no sign 
“recognition appeared om her features or in her 
ler Walter was evidently not there. 
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*Tt’s too bad,” said the maid. ‘“ But these men 
never have any regard for the feelings of us wo- 
men——” 

“ Hush, Hetty!” interrupted Ada, as tears dim- 
med her eyes. 
promise if he could have done so. Something has 
happened. Some enemy—ha!” 

And she started as her eye fell upon a person 
just then coming aboard. 

“That brute again! Let us go.” 

She trembled as she again turned towards the 


ladies’ saloon. Owing to the crowd around her she | 


did not reach it until the object of her dislike and 
dread, catching sight of her, had time to advance, 
and as roughly as boldly lay his hand upon her 
arm, saying: 

“How do, Miss Ada? Glad to see you again.” 

The lady turned towards the speaker with such a 
look of scorn and disgust that he momentarily 
quailed beneath it. But there was a something 
infernal for all that in the expression resting upon his 

og visage, a something which Ada instantly 
felt and feared had some reference to her missing 
lover. 

** You—have seen him ?” she gasped. 

“Exactly, miss. He was here a little while ago, 
coming down the river to meet you, ’cording to 
*greement. Only he suddenly went overboard—I 
shouldn’t like to tell you, though, by whose aid— 
and that’s the reason why he isn’t here to meet 
you.” 

“Fiend! you have murdered him. 
you arrested.” 

“ Softly, miss; you won’t do nothing of the kind. 
You know that I am only joking with you, that’s 
all; besides, there must be proof before you can do 
much in the legal linc, and what proof is there 
against me? Supposing I had put a hated rival 
out of the way——” 

Ada could hear no more. With a low cry of 
— and with a countenance pale as death, she 
reeled into the arms of her maid, and slowly made 
her way towards the ladies’ cabin. 

**Gone—gone!” she moaned. “ My dear Walter 
has been killed by that brute. Oh, God! have 
mercy upon me! And these pilots, did you see 
them both, Hetty? This man and the one looking 
down the companion-way a moment agc—both 
deadly enemies—professed lovers of me, each re- 
garding the other as his rival. Alas! alas! It is 
wicked, Hetty; but I wish they would now kill 
each other for my sake!” 

The maid smiled through her sympathetic tears, 
and said a great many cheering things to her mis- 
tress. That Walter Norwood was young and 
strong, wary of people he did not like, and sure to 
take good care of himself; that God is merciful to 
to those who truly love; that Walter would come 
out safe, whatever his peril; and everything her 
simple and faithful heart could suggest. To keep 
her mind away from her scrrow, she asked Miss 
Ada to relate how the two pilots had made her ac- 
quaintance while she was passing to and fro on the 
boat, and how they had presumed to ask her hand 
in marriage, and how she had rejected them, and 
how they had both become such wicked foes, and 
how each regarded the other as a favorite with her 
all this while, and was ready to embroil himself in 
a desperate fight for the satisfaction he required. 
Thus the mistress and maid conversed together 
about the past, and began to take counsel for the 
future, while a sinister occurrence was preparing 
elsewhere, as we shall now duly record. 

The pilot whom we have seen thus coming aboard 
of the steamer, on ascending to the upper deck, 
found himself in the vicinity of his fellow-laborer 
and his supposed rival. He had been ashore takinga 
number of drams, and his flushed face, lowering 
brow and bloodshot eyes all now attested that he 
was ready for any deed of violence and blcod. 
Both of the pilots were men of middle age, brawny- 
armed and broad-shouldered, rude and rough in 
disposition, with enough of lawless selfishness and 
unholy passion to seek possession of the colonel’s 
beautiful child. Both professed to have such a 
cause for hatred against the father as to answer for 
any deportment they might show Miss Ada, and so 
each had resolved in his own base heart that the 
first fortunate hour should place her irrevocably in 
his power. 

As Ada entered the cabin in the manner we have 
recorded, at the instant when the pilots turned 
away in the direction of the wheel-house, their 
eyes met—met in a cold and malignant glance of 
bitterness and rivalry. 

“ Now that the youngster is out of the way,” said 
the one we have seen addressing Ada, “ the girl 
shall be mine.” 

“No, curse you!” was the response, “‘ she shalt 
be mine.” 

These words were uttered so meaningly and de- 
terminedly as to be an electric spark applied to all 
their long-slumbering hate. Like two fierce blood- 
hounds, for a moment they seemed about to rush 
upon each other, tearing and destroying, but the 
sharp voice of the captain broke the spell of 
violence, and they went sullenly to their post of 
duty. 

The last box of freight was trundled aboard, the 
last passenger arrived, the fastenings were cast off, 
the mighty engines com d their labors, and 
the Brockville started away on her flight down the 
river. 

For three hours, and until the arrival of the 
steamer at the entrance of the Lachine Rapids, 
nothing of importance occurred. Then, as the 
Brockville began to feel the force of those danger- 
ous rapids, it became evident that something was 
going wrong, she veeriag first one way and then 
the other, abruptly altering her course several 
points from the true one, and momentarily threat- 
ening te run against some one of the many hidden 
rocks clustered beside the narrow channel. It was 
plain that trouble had arisen in the wheelhouse, or 
that some evil had happened to the steering ap- 
paratus, and a general panic almost instantly sped 
throughout the steamer, so crazily was she steering 
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and so dangerously was she poking her nose right 
and left from the only safe channel. 

Ere long, as the captain hurried towards the 
wheelhouse, and while the passengers clustered to- 
gether in wild consternation, loud and savage cries 
were heard proceeding from the pilots, volleys of 
oaths, threats and denunciations, sounds of a 
deadly struggle, and soon both of the combatants, 
covered with blood, and locked in a furious em- 
brace, reeled out of the wheelhouse, each still 
seeking the life cf the other, cursing, threatening 
and flourishing his weapon, the two presenting a 
most terrible and repulsive picture. 

But not an instant had the captain to gaze upon 
the fearful scene. With a crash which shook the 
huge steamer to her keel she had been hurled 
against a sunken rock, and was now going head 
on towards a bleak and jagged cliff just rearing 
itself above the spray and foam dashing around it. 

“‘Hard up—hard up!” cried the captain to the 
assistant pilot, a mere boy, en his third trip, as he 
sprang to aid him. “There! so, so! now meet 
her—steady! steady !” and the course of the 
steamer was sufficiently altered to clear the 
cragged point and send her back towards the 
channel. 

‘** Now for you!” was then heard from one of the 
pilots, in thunder tones, which resounded above 
the fearful roar of the rapids. ‘ There’s your 
place, boy, in that seething abyss! Look there!” 

Like lightning the steamer had been plunging 
down the upper chutes, quivering and crashing 
on its mad way, and now close ahead of her was 
seen the Grand Rapids, rushing and spouting, 
leaping and tumbling, boiling like a vast cauldron, 
and roaring like a thousand whirlwinds. 

‘* There’s your next landing! ha! ha!” repeated 
the most powerful of the two ruffians, as both, 
mangled and bleeding, and still clasped in that 
deadly embrace, drew nearer and nearer to the 
steamer’s larboard side, ‘‘ We'll see who has the 
Lady Ada now!” 

With one desperate effort, as the Rockville en- 
tered upon the dangerous passage, jarring and qui- 
vering, amidst the wild roar of the rapids, the 
speaker raised his antagonist bodily in his strong 
arins, and sought to hurl him into the foaming 
atyss; but the latter exerted all his strength, and 
the struggle was prolonged for a moment, during 
which the captain nished towards them, franti- 
cally wringing his hands, and crying in agonized 
tones: 

“The Grand Chute! the Grand Chute! I cannot 
pass it, and the boy knows nothing of the channel! 
Give over—give over, or the steamer and all of us 
will be lost! Back to your post—to your duty this 
minute, vr it will be too late!” 

One moment the combatants had paus:d, glaring 
at each other, but only to seize one another again 
in a more determined grasp ere the words of the 
commander were concluded. An instant of fearful 
exertion on the part of each of the pilots, ashower 
of oaths and curses, a hasty rush towards the 
steamer’s side, a wild yell of triumph from the 
most powerful of the ruffians, and both went 
splashing down into the boiling waters, just for- 
ward of the wheel, disappearing from view. 

**Lost—lost !” cried the commander, in the 
voice of a madman, as he reeled and sank helpless 
to the deck. ‘I know nothing of the channel !— 
we can never pass the Grand Chute!” 

“ Lost—lost!” repeated a score of terror-stricken 
voices, in tones arising high and wild above the 
roar of the rapids. ‘‘A minute more, and we 
shall be dashed in pieces! There—there! Look 
at those rocks! Heaven have mercy! Help! 
help!” 

Even while these despairing cries were ringing 
out on the air, a form of more than regal beauty 
had emerged from the ladies’ cabin and hastily yet 
gracefully taken its way to the upper deck. With 
a nightglass in one hand, while the other shook 
back her jetty curls, and her eyes swept the river 
and the shores, and took in at a glance the perilous 
situation of the steamer, Ada Ridout’s appearance 
seemed as opportune to those agonized souls as 
that of any of the old warrior-prophets to the 
Jews. 

“Bear a hand here, half a dozen of you!” she 
cried, in tones which inspired every heart with 
courage and new life, as she bounded to the wheel, 
and the order was instantly obeyed. “So, so,” 
and she put her own fair hands to the wheel— 
“keep her so! Steady!” 

Like a very angel did the maiden seem as she 
drew a rough pilot coat around her fair shoulders, 
and calmly gave her orders, amidst the clank of the 
laboring engines, the roar of the rapids, the shrill 
notes of the escaping steam, and the voices of hope 
and thanksgiving around her, from many a throat 
going up a hearty— 

“ Thank God! thank God!” 

But the peril was not yet passed. Besides all 
the dangers the Brockville had encountered, there 
still remained the greatest of all—the passage of 
the Grand Chute of the Lachine Rapids. Here 
the bottom and sides 8f the channel are very 
jagged, and it is so narrow that a little deviation 
either te the right or the left must prove fatal. To 
the usual shadows of the night was now being 
added those of a coming snowstorm, and the thick 
mantle of darkness had already thrown its folds so 
deeply over the scene that the shores and the rush- 
ing waters looked indistinct and ghostly in its 
gloom. 

“« Port !—steady !—keep her so!”’ were the orders 
occasionally issuing from the lips of the maiden 
pilot, and the beautiful steamer, under her watchful 
guidance, continued to speed safely on. Peril 
after peril was passed, in :apid succession ; black 
and jagged cliffs left behind, leaping and thunder- 
ing rapid« swiftly traversed, and now the roar of 
the east Chute began to fall chillingly upon the 
anxious ears of the passengers and the crew. 

‘* One peril more!” cried a rough voyager, whose 
form would have been seen to tremble but for the 
darkness of the hour. “It is that which will bring 
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us up, boys! No mere girl like that can pilot us 


through the Grand Chute! Better to eare the en- 
gine and drift more slewly. Heavene !” 

This last exclamation was caused by the ringing 
of the be!l for the engineer to put on more steam; 
and it was inst»ntly dene. More furiously c'anked 
the engines, and swifrer sped the steamer down the 
nerrow channel, till it seemed as if the shores were 
flying past with the lightness and unreality of mere 
mists. 

“Heavens!” repeated the voyager, clinging to 
the bulwarks and pressing overthe side. ‘ Twenty 
miles an hour, if a single inch! And yet how 
calmly and steadily that little angel holds her to it! 
See how erect she stands! See how bold'y and 
confidentially she sweeps the channel with her 
glass! Heavens!” 

Again the voyager suddenly broke off his re- 
marks with that excited exclamation, while the 
glass fell crashing to the deck from the maiden’s 
hands, and mvny a voice again gave utterance to 
the cry of “Lost! lost!” For it was now sen, 
just as the Brockville entered upon the Grand 
Chute, that a steamer was below the rapids, the 
glow of her furnace-fires coming through the gloom 
to every eye, and the roar of her escaping steam 
beginning to come to every ear. 

‘Heavens! a steamer unloading some sailing 
vessels, and all nestled in the channel are close be- 
side it!” added the voyager. “ Now for a crash! 
Heavens! another ring for more steam! What a 
little dare-devil that angel is!” ; 

The eyes of Ada Ridout comprehended all at a 
glance. Shesawthat the commander ofthe steamer 
below the rapids had not expected any one to descend 
on such a dark night and accordingly had not hesi- 
tated to take in tow a couple of schooners hefvily 
laden, which had betome a little injured for the 
want of a pilot. The three vessels were now hud- 
dled, not exactly in the channel, but close beside 
it, so near that the slightest swerve of the Brock- 
ville would destroy them and kerself. 

Miss Ridout saw all this at a glance, and again 
rang the bell for more speed. Like lightning that 
mighty thing of fire and of noise glowed and thun- 
dered down the narrow channel, amid the wild ex- 
clamations of her passengers and crew, and the 
still wilder cries proceeding from the helpless ves- 
sels below the steamer and the schooners, ail 
surging out each moment more and more towards 
the channel. 

On one side were the tall and jagged cliffs, rear- 
ing themselves high above the sunken rocks which 
formed one shore of the river, while on the other 
lay those helpless vessels—between the two appcar- 
ing a narrow and boiling tide of waters, leaping 
and roaring, as the only avenue of the Brockville’s 
safety. And so terrible did all these perils appear, 
in that wild rush and darkness, and roar of steam 
and waters, that again, and louder than ever, rose 
the cry of terror from those scores of agonised 
souls. 

On swept the steamer like some huge bird— 
strongly and steadily in its terrible speed, for there 
was not only a pilot’s knowledge but a woman's 
noble heroism presiding at the wheel. Down the 
foaming Chute, with a flashing and a roaring almost 
unearthly in its wildness, sped the Brockville, and 
soon she was within her length of the clustered ves- 
sels below, now in an awful silence waiting their 
doom. 

‘“‘ Hard-a-port!” came up, in a smothered cry, 
from one of them, as a racking glance showed that 
a collision of the steamers was inevitable, at the 
end of that dangerous passage, so much had the 
freighter surged out into the channel. “You are 
running us down!” 

Not a word escaped the maiden pilot as she 
measured the distance from the rocks to the freig)it- 
er, and took an exact middle course between them. 
A moment of anxious suspense, of horrible silence, 
succeeded; and then, seeming a monster of life 
amid so much strife and motion, the Brockville, 
with a single wild crash, eped past the freighter, 
carrying away its larboard wheel-house, wheei and 
all, but without much injury to either hull. 

A wild cry of wonder, admiration and joy arose 
from more than two hundred throats, as the maiden 
stopped the Brockville, the huge fabric tremb!ivg a 
moment in the surges, then passing into the clear 
water below the rapids, and becoming perfectly 
safe. 

“Three times three for the Maid of the Rapids,” 
cried the voyager, dancing about the upper deck in 
a perfect frenzy cf excitement. “Grace a Dicu! 
who ever saw her equal!” 

And then, as all eyes were turned towards the 
stranger steamer, a boat was seen pushing off, end 
two men came aboard the Brockville—the first, a 
noble -looking young man, just in time to clasp in 
his arms Miss Ada Ridoxt, as, tottering and 
pale with excitement and anxiety, she stood a mo- 
ment in the door of the wheel-house, the. cry of 
“water!” escaping her lips; and the latter, an 
equally noble looking old gentleman—in good time 
to be known and hailed by everybody as Colonel 
Ridout, the brave girl’s father—both of whom had 
been delayed in meeting the fair Ada as she had 
expected, but who now came quite opportunely to 
hand. 

A week later, in one of those fine old mansions 
on —— street, Montreal, there was a bappy union 
of fates and fortunes which endureth to this day. 
The portrait of the “ Maid of the Rapids” hangs 
in the Academie des Arts, in that city, but is not 
more likely to perpetuate her heroism than the 
grateful remembrance of th»se scores of souls 
whom she rescued from destruction on that awful 
night when she became a fatal “‘ bone of contention” 
to the Rival Pilots! 





== 





A younG lady, who was employed in braid- 
ing a guardchain for a gentleman’s watch, was askid 
what it was for. 

“ A bell-rope, sir,” replied she. 

“TI acknowledge it is a belle-rope,” rejoined he, 





“and a pretty one, too; but I suspect we shall find a 
beau attached to it when it is finished,” 
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THE EVENING STAR. 
BY UARRY WARING. 


Far o’er the hilltops westward, 
Low in the midnight sky, 
Shineth the brightest planet, 
That ever met mortal eye. 
Not with the pale, dim lustre, 
That twinkles in distant stars; 
Not with the dark, red splendor 
That flashes from angry Mars; 
The clear, unchanging brilliance 
That glows in this planet bright, 
Is pure as the long-sought glory 
Of Heaven’s unfading light. 


Once, when the evening shadows 
Had mantled the city grim, 
When the moon from the scudding cloud 
rack 
Shone on us faint and dim, 
I stood by a lovely maiden, 
Who gazed on the heavens afar. 
Her eyes more bright than its lustre, 
When fixed on the Evening Star; 
And since that moment, whenever 
.I gaze on that planet bright, 
It seems, with a double splendor, 
.To dazzle my raptured sight. 
For the clear, unfailing soul-light, 
That beamed in her dark-brown eye, 
Shines down through the midnight darkness 
From the star in yonder sky. 


But now, when far in the westward 
Has set the declining sun, © 
When the stars from the deepening twilight 
Come twinkling one by one ; 
When the roar of the busy city 
Grows faint as a muffled chime, 
And the tread of some wandering outcast 
Beats the long, long seconds of time; 
*Tis then the ideal heavens 
Of the unknown future I see, 
But clouds have veiled their star gems, 
In a midnight drapery. : 
With a heart all lonely and doubting, 
I gaze on that future afar, 
Oh, would that I had to guide me, 
The light of my Evening Star. 


Philadelphia. 








A Passage in my Life! 


THERE are certain atmospheric influences 
which raise or depress the spirits far beyond the 
power of contro]; there are certain scenes which 
equally impart buoyancy or dejection to the mind; 
and thus it was that I never felt in more exuberant 
good-humor than I did as I lounged through the 
beautiful little enclosure, pompously styled “ The 
Park,” in Brussels, on one oi those bright October 
days when a slight foretaste of frost struggles to 
oppose the steady beams of a brilliant but scarcely 
heating sun. 

As a companion, I had one of the best and bravest 
men that ever did honor to human nature—ever ready 
t» share his purse with his needy friend, or his excel- 
lent cellar_with his boon companion. Driffield, though 
generally popular, was still a somewhat troublesome 
intimate. He was for ever getting in and out of 
scrapes through the unfortunate warmth of a temper 
which showed the caloric of his heart. A friend 
sneered at—a woman offended—Driffield would at 
once take up the quarrel. Convinced, however, that 
he had been hasty, he would most ampiy apologise, 
and probably seek, with increased eagerness, the 
friendship of the individual he had wronged. Such 
was the characteristics of my friend who now, leaning 
on my arm, freely passed his remarks on the pay and 
fair beings who perambulated the stiff broad walks in 
search of health and pleasure, or, tired by the pre- 
vious night’s ball, sat chatting on the numerous 
benches, or listened to the band of the “ Guides” 
playing some of the last new overtures in magnifi- 
cent style. 

We had been in the Park nearly half-an-hour, when 
I saw the Comte de Montford hastily approach, and, 
touching Driffield’s arm, politely request to speak to 
him in private. From the grave and studied formality 
of the usually gay Frenchman, I at once saw some- 
thing was wrong, and was therefore less surprised, 
when, after hearing some half-a-dozen words uttered 
‘jm an angry tone, Driffield rejoined me, and, in an 
agitated manner, requested me instantly to return to 
my lodgings. 

“ What does all this mean ?” 

“Jt is simple enough. Montford called me asidc, 
and insisted on my retracting certain words that he 
had been told I uttered derogatory to his honor— 
words that I am convinced I never made use of.” 

* And you told bim so?” 

“Not I; he would have thought I retracted, 
whereas I could not withdraw expressions I never 
uttered.” 

“ With this assurance he was surely satisfied ?” 

“ Well, that is another matter. I must freely con- 
fess to you I did not exactly say so to him. He is a 
notorious duellist, and he might have thought I feared 
him, so I neither admitted or denied the words. He 
got violent—used an expression I did not like.” 

“What was it?” 

“Why, you well know I am no great Frenchman, 
so I scarcely understood it; but it was used in an 
angry overbearing tone, so I at once called him out.” 

* How very imprudent! But what has this to do 
with my returning home ?” 

“ Well, you have twice before assisted me in similar 
affairs, 80 I took it for granted you wonld not refuse 
me on this occasion. I mamed you as my friend, and 
Montford hurried off, saying that Col. Very would 
eall on you in half-an-hour. So run away, my dear 
friend, we must not seem to svoid the fellows;” and 
before I had time to remonstrate Driffield had started 
off, and I found myself crossing the Place Royale en 
route for my lodgings, where I might expect to 
Peceive a visit from the second of my friend’s 
antagonist. 








The half-hour had scarcely elapsed when Col. Very 
was announced, I desired him to be shown in; the 
gallant officer entered. He was the very persoa to 
bear a cartel; tal!, upright, and polite in the extreme; 
studied in his expressions, gentle yet firm in his man 
ner, cold as an iceberg—and scarcely iess dangerous. 
I at once saw I had a thorough adept in the art of 
duelling to cope with. On this occasion, however, 
there was little room for discussion; my friend had 
palpably ineulted the nobleman he represented, and 
unless the former was ready to retract his words no 
power could avert the combat. Now this was any. 
thing but pleasant, for I felt fully assured that my 
principal was in the wrong, and I would gladly have 
explained the circumstances, but I well knew that 
Driffield, far from confirming my views, would, if 
possible, make matters worse. It is truc that, as his 
second, I had a right to act for him, but I was no less 
aware that, if I attempted a pacific arrangement, I 
should only cause a fresh insult to be given, and, as 
the affair appeared “ a really very pretty quarrel” as 
it stood, I thought it better to leave it as it was—when 
matters might possibly be made up, even on the 
ground—to drawing on further complications, which 
might render the breach still wider. I therefore as- 
sumed a tone as quiet, as determined, as that of my 
friend the coionel. 

“ Requested to do so by the Comte de Montfort, I 
have done myself the honor of calling on you to ar- 
range this affair. I regret, however, to say I cannot 
be on the ground ; Gen. Sierminski and Baron Fierton 
will be there. Of course they will come to you, if you 
desire to see them.” 

* It is not at all necessary |” 

‘Then, we may; if you please, consider this busi. 
ness as arranged. The Foret de Soigné, at eight 
o'clock. The carriages to set down near the principal 
avenue at Boitsfort ?” 

‘* We will be punctual !” 

“As the challenged party, we have the choice of 
weapons—we name swords; shall we bring them, or 
will you?” 

Now this was the very point I had all along feared. 
That the party called out had an undoubted privilege 
to select the arms, none could doubt; yet, as De Mont- 
fort had been all his life in the French army, and was 
supposed to be a thorough swordsman, I felt it my 
duty to object. 

“Col. Very, you well know that my friend is an 
Englishman and unskilled in fencing, while the count 
is celebrated for his proficiency.” 

“You will pardon me, I hope; but as such is the 
case, Monsieur Driffield should not have challenged 
Monsieur de Montfort.” 

“Yes, yes; but—” 

“Do not take offence; but we can admit no ‘ buts;’ 
we choose the sword.” 

“Ts there no alternative ?” 

** None; unless, indeed, retraction.” 

** Impossible !” 

“Then I have the honor to repeat, we choose the 
sword,” 

I was again about to remonstrate. Nay, I almost 
made up my mind to get into a towering passion at 
the sullen determination of Col. Very, when my ser- 
vant entered and plaved a crumpled little note in my 
hand marked “immediate.” Apologising for doing 
so, I opened it and read: 

‘*My DEAR FRIEND—Major Horseley consents to 
act with you as second. I must beg of you privately 
to accept Moutfort’s offer should -he propuse to fight 
with swords. I flatter myself I am perfect master of 
the weapon; and so confident do I feel in my powers, 
that if this luckily occurs, I think, by disarming my 
adversary, I may end this affair without any loss of 
blood. Thine in haste, DRIFFiELD,” 

I do not ever iecollect feeling such a sudden relief. 
Col. Very must, indeed, have remarked it, as I turned 
round, and with a smile, and in a somewhat exulting 
tone, addressed him: 

“Be it as you wish, Colonel; though I still think 
we should have used pistols; yet, as you so earnestly 
desire it, we consent to swords; but, being somewhat 
strange to us, I beg of you to bring the weapons.” 

I really do believe that Col. Very almost started at 
my sudden change of manner, but concealing his sur- 
prise, he bowed himself out of my little entresol 
apartment with the grace of an accomplished cour. 
tier. 

Linstantly started off for Driffield’s. Here I met 
Horseley. We dined together, and after the ladies 
had left the table, talked matters over; not, however, 
so eagerly as we might have done had this been our 
first affair together. But we had mutually served 
each other on former occasions. So, except in the 
arms to be used, there was little or nothing new in 
the business. We drank but little—were more lively 
in the drawing-room than usual—and retired early. I 
confess I sighed as I bid “‘ good-night” to Mrs. Drif- 
field and her six children, She might be a widow 
and they might be orphans before another sun disap- 
peared. God help them. I confess I felt strangely 
uncomfortable ! 

Who can describe the very unpleasant sensation of 
being awakened some hours before the world is well 
aired for the purpose of sharing inaduel! Yet there 
are certain forms which must be gone through—an 
unshaved, carelessly dressed second would denote 
flurry and agitation. I was, therefore, de rigeur, 
compelled to pay unusual attention to my toilet. 
Horseley came to the door in a large rvmblivg hircd 
carriage, and we proceeded to the Porte de Namur, 
where we found Driffield and Dr, Forceps awaiting 
for us, according to agreement. 

Rider, did you ever travel some ten miles over a 
hard road, ona cold misty morning in October, not 
quite certain whether the vehicle might not have to 
do the duties of a hearse on its return? Beside me 
sat my principal. Horseley, evidently in very iow 
spirits, occupied the corner, and the surgeon sat op- 
posite tome. He had a good ajzed bundle of instru- 
ments placed beneath his seat, and took the whole 
affair as a matter of course. 

Driffield -was in high spirits, but these roust have 
been forced. 1 cannot willingly believe that any man 
balancing on the brink of eternity could thus seem 
really lively when he reflected on those he had left 
(perhrps for ever) beneath his domestic roof. If, 
however, his cheerfulness was simulated, he was a 
clever actor. Dr. Forceps kept forcing upon us some 
anecdotes illustrative of his skill in the Peninsula; 
we neither attended to them nor believed in them. 
Horseley tried to elicit, in case of accident, the best 
wishes of our friend; who, however, avoided the 
subject, and kept up a rolling fire of conversation re- 
lative to all and everything save and except the busi- 
ness we were engaged in. 

We had now plunged into one of the wide avenues 
of the forest above five minutes when our carriage 
came to a ded halt. ‘The coachman opened the door, 
touched his hat, muttered something, and lowered the 
steps. We understood his meaning and sprang out. 

At fifty paces distant stood another carriage, from 
which three gentlemen had also descended. Major 


insisted, it might become a matter of ridicule, 





Horseiey and myself advanced and politely saluted 
General Sierminski and the Baron Fierton; agreed 
upon a spot, and then returned to our principals, who 
accompanied us to a quiet glade within a hundred 
yards, admirably adapted from its fine turf and close 
privagy to the purpose we required. 

As we kuew little about it, and were far too proud 
te seek information on the subject, the major and I 
contented ourselves by following the motions of our 
antagonists. 

The Count de Montfort, from frequent practice, was 
perfectly au fait in the srrangements. In a moment 
he had stripped off his coat, waistcoat and neckcloth, 
the latter of which he, however, fortunately, by acci- 
dent, re-assumed, and deliberately turned up his shirt 
sleeves above his elbow. He then tried the turf to 
see that it was not slippery, and throwing off his cap, 
stood ready for action. I confess I never saw a finer 
athlete, 

In the meantime, Driffield had imitated his actions, 
and now he stood with bull throat and brawny arms 
awaiting with eagerness the coming struggle. 

‘Lhe general and his co-second now approached us, 
and handed to us half-a-dozen swords, from which-- 
having won the toss—we had a right to select a wea- 
pon. Now, ofall the diabolical, mischi looking 
implements I ever saw, these swords seemed to be 
the very worst; short, slim and balanced so entirely 
by weight in the hand, fo as to render the Llade very 
light, they appeared like anything put the fitting arm 
for a soldier’s use. Driffield at once took the nearest 
tohim. De Montfort tried several before he made his 
selection. The general kindly explained that his rea- 
son for bringing such an extensive armory, was the 
fear of a blade breaking or a possible difference between 
the seconds arising, when each would require a wea- 
pon to settle the dispute. Highly consolatory to me, 
who, though a good broadswerd , never touched 
a foil in my life. However, I was in for it, and must 
at all hazards go throug? with it. 

Our principals were placed on the ground, and the 
signal given to set to, 

Never can I forget that moment, It was, it is, it 
ever will be, the most painful reminiscence of my life. 
De Montfort threw himself en garde, with the grace 
of a finished fencer. Driffield grasped his weapon 
tightly, and without even coming into the first posi- 
tion held it upright! pressed against his antagonist’s 
blade. The case was clear, Driffield had deceived me. 
He had evidently never handled a short sword before. 
He stood a ready victim for the count to pierce when- 
ever or wherever he thought proper. His face, how- 
ever, was determined, and when the noble, to my great 
surprise, uttered a coarse imprecation, he burst out 
into aloud laugh, which so exasperated the experi- 
enced swordsman that he made a violent pass, which 
Driffield diverted by actually striking against the 
weapon, and then, with a most provoking grin, stood 
firm to his ground. The Frenchman became frantic, 
“I will wash my hands in yous blood.” “Do if you 
can,” coolly replied the Brition, and again grinned at 
him, The count lunged. Another biow of Driffield’s 
sword turned the direction, and the blade passed 
through his cheek. We now vainly endeavored to 
stop the combat. Blood had been drawn; yet, on con- 
sultation, the wound was 89 trifling, we fearcd if we 
So 








again they set to. : 

This time the Frenchman was more wild than ever, 
and his passion overcame his skill. Driffield, by one 
of his strange blows, bent the foil of his adversary— 
while in his blind anger, the count received the point 
of the Englishman’s sword in his neckcloth. There 
must have been a stiffener in it, for it did not pene- 
trate. 

We dashed in, and forced up the swords of the in- 
furiated combatants, and gave a fresh weapon to Drif- 
field, whose perfect calm seemed to render his skilled 
antagonist almost mad. While we were selecting an- 
other sword, the count kept fencing at a tree, using 
the strongest terms of reproach and anger. It was in 
vain i tried to put a stop to the horrid scene which 
had already endured above a quarter of an hour. They 
again fell to. 

I am told I was as white as a sheet; I really believe 
it. Before me stood one of my dearest friends; the 
husband of a lady I much respected; the father of a 
large family, wholly unable (in my opinion) to defend 
himself from the murder:us attacks of a skilled sol- 
dier. I felt his doom to be certain; my blood almost 
freze in my veins, and I would gladly have risked 
even a personal contest with one of my opposite sec- 
onds rather than thus have stood coolly by and seen 
my friend murdered. 

It is well to smile, but only those who have experi- 
enced them can tell my feelings at that moment. 

Clash—clash—clash !—a spring—a recoil—an ad- 
vance—a shout of frenzy—a cry of agony from Drif- 
field—and we rushed in, and, at the risk of being run 
through, separated the combatants. 

My friend had received a wound in his side, and the 
affair was over. Mentally, yet truly, did I thank God 
for the result. The doctor declared the puncture to 
be severe but not dangerous, and with a lightened 
heart I began to assist Driffield in his toilet. 

In the meantime Sierminski and Fierton had with 
difficulty disarmed their man, who no sooner found 
himself free than he rushed up to Driffield and began 
kissing and hugging him. The case was clear: the 
accomplished, the much-admired count had gone 
raving mad! and all parties now assisted in quieting 
him. Thies with difficulty we effected. But he in- 
sisted on returning in the same carriage with his dear 
friena Driffield. The doctor accompanied them, 

The laws against duelling are most severe in Bel- 
gium. With great difficulty, and only through the 
intervention of our amlassador, Driffield escaped a 
long imprisonment. He refused to quarrel with me, 
though I bitterly reproach d him with the trick he 
had put upon me, The wound, however, became 
daily more troublesome. Driffield was ordered to try 
the German baths. He did so, and now lies in a grave 
not far distant from the banks of the Rhine. 

Count de Montfort was placed under restraint, but 
becoming worse, was confined in a Maison de Santé 
Here he expired within twelve months, leaving a 
widow and a lovely daughter to mourn his loss. 

Such were the consequences of this duel with 
swords, ~ 








> 
‘““WeLL, Ann, have you consented to be 
the wife of Mr. White?” 

* No, Sally, I didn’t quite consent.” 

“Why not? I think he loves you.” 

“ Yes, but he didn’t pile up the agony —_ enough. 
When I give my hand to a wover I want him to call 
upon the gods to witness his deep devotion to me. 
I want him to kneel at my feet, take one of my hands 
between both of his, and with a look that would melt 
an adamantine rock to pity, beg me to take pity on his 
sufferings; and then I want him to end by swearing 
to blow out his brains on the spot if I do not com- 
passionate his sufferings.” 





= | 
THE SONG OF THE DISCONSOLATE ONE, 
OTs afroons where ns cond not oot ony in hte 
** SHE wore a wreath of roses 
The first time that we met”— 
(Her handsome Roman nose ig 
Most beautifully set). 
When I was introduced to her. 
She sweetly smiled and bowed— 
Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For the lovely Miss O’Dowd. 


‘* She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine !”-~ 
(The lobster-salad wasn’t bad, 
But I couldn’t stand the wine). 
What with the pace she went at 
And what with the heat and crowd, 
Oh! my head, my head was reeling 
As I danced with Miss O’Dowd. 


‘Let other lips and other hearts 
Their tale of sorrow tell” — 

(That stuff for cleaning gloves iinparts 
A most unpleasant smell)— 

I'd gladly dance a thousand times 
With her, were I allowed. 

Oh! my heart, my heart is aching— 
Oh! that eldest Miss O’Dowd. 


‘‘ Her mother bade her bind her hair 
With bands of roseate hue ”— 
(1 wonder she hadn’t better taste 
Than to mix ’em up with blue). 
When on the light fantastic toe 
We danced to the music load, 
Oh! my heart was palpitating 
Next to that of Miss O’Dowd. 


** Maxwellton braes are bonny, 
And Christmas bills fa’ due ”— 

(I wonder has she money? 
Is her governor a screw?) 

Of her beauty and accomplishments 
She’s not the least bit proud— 

Oh! my heart is shivered to little bits 
By Mary Jane O’Dowd! 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XIX.—-LIKE THE MEMORY OF A DREAM, 


Mrs. DARRELL drove away from Tolldale Priory 
late in the afternoon, and im a very despondent 
state of mind. She had done no good by her visit 
to Woodlands, and it seemed painfully probable 
that she had done a great deal of harm; for the 
unfortunate accident of a resemblance between 
Laura Mason’s companion and the late George 
Vane had stirred up the memories of the past in 
that turbid stream, the old man’s mind. The 
widow scarcely opened her lips during. the home- 
ward drive. She would fain have punished Eleanor 
for that unhappy chance by which she happened to 
resemble the dead man, and she had not failed to 
remark unpleasantly upon Miss Vane’s conduct at 
Woodlands. 

One would really think you wished to trade 
upon your likeness to Mr. Vane, and to insinuate 
yourself into my uncle’s good graces, Miss Vincent,” 
the widew said, rather sharply. 

Eleanor blushed crimson, but did not attempt to 
reply to her employer’s bitter speech. The false- 
hood of an assumed name was perpetually placing 
her in positions against which her truthful nature 
revolted. 

If Mrs. Darrell had been free to dismiss Fleanor 
Vane, she would doubtless have done so, for the 
girl’s presence had now become a source of alarm 
to her. There were two reasons for this sentiment 
of alarm. First, the likeness which Maurice de 
Crespigny had discovered between Eleanor and his 
dead friend, and which might prompt him at any 
moment to some capricious fancy for the girl; and, 
secondly, the fact that Eleanor’s beauty atc fasci- 
nations might not be without their effect upon 
Launcelot Darrell. . 

The widow knew by cruel experience that lier son 
was not a man to surrender his lightest caprice at 
the entreaty of another. At seven-and-twenty 
years of age he was as much a spoiled child as he 
had been at seven. Ellen Darrell looked back at 
the bitter trials of the past, and remembered how 
hard it hadbeen to keep her son true even ‘o bis 
own interests. Selfish and self-willed, he had taken 
his own way, always relying upon his handsome 
face, his shallow versatility, his showy accomplish- 
ments to carry him through every difficulty and get 
him out of every dilemma; always eager for the 
enjoyment of the present hour, and reckless 25 10 
any penalties to be paid in the future. 

Mrs. Darrell had concentrated every feeling of 
her heart inte one passion—her love for this you"g 
man. Frigid and reserved to others, with him she 


was impulsive, vehement, spontaneous, ready 
pour out her heart’s blood at his feet, if he had 
needed such an evidence of her devotion. for ~ 

rs, es- 


she was jealous and exacting, harsh to oth 
perate and unforgiving to those whom sh¢ thought 
his enemies. . 

For Launcelot she was anxious and ambitiow! 
The hope that her uncle Maurice would leave >'s 


jtious. 


fortune to the yeung man, or, on the other hand, 

would die without a will, thus leaving Launcelot 

to succeed as heir at law, never entirely deserted 

her. But, even if that hope should fail, bh: wore 
cce 


were elderly women like herself. If they s™ 
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‘ling Maurice de Crespigny out of his for- 
n ue surely eventually leave it to their 
enly nephew, Launcelot. This was how the — 
reasoned. But there was another chanoe whic 
she fancied she saw for her son’s advancement. 
Laura Mason, the heiress, evidently admired the 
young man’s handsome face and dashing manners. 
What more likely than that Launcelot might suc- 
ceed in winning —“~ ~ and fortune of that 

icious young lady 

a nen cesumneteiitls Mrs. Darrell would 
have preferred to have removed Eleanor Vane out 
of her son’s way, but this was not easily to be done. 
When the widew sounded Laura Mason upon the 
subject, and dimly suggested the necessity of part- 
ing with Eleanor, the heiress burst into a flood of 
tears, and declared, passionately, that she would 
not live without her darling Nelly 3 and when Mrs. 
Darrell went even further than this, and touched 
upon the subject in a conversation with Mr. Monck- 
ton, the lawyer replied, very decidedly, that he con- 
sidered Miss Vincent’s companionship of great 
benefit to his ward, and that he could not hear of 
any arrangement by which the two girls would be 
separated. : 

Mrs. Darrell, therefore, could do nothing but 
submit, in the hope that for once her son might 
consent to be governed by his interests, rather than 
by those erratic impulses which had led him in the 
reckless and riotous days of his early youth. 

She pleaded with him, entreating him to be pru- 
dent and thoughtful for the future. 

“You have suffered so much from poverty, 
Launcelot,” she urged, “that surely you will lose 
no opportunity of improving your position. Look 
back, my boy; remember that bitter time in which 
you were lost to me, led away by low and vicious 
companions, and only appealing to me when you 
found yourself in debt and difficulty. Think of 
your Indian life and the years you have wasted, 
you who are so clever and accomplished, and who 
ought to have been so fortunate. Oh, Launcclot, 
if you knew what a bitter thing it is to a mother to 
see her idolised child waste every oppertunity of 
winning the advancement which sl.ould be his by 
right—yes, by right, Launcelot—by the right of 
your talents. I never reproached you, my boy, 
for coming home to me penniless. Were you to 
return to me twenty times as you eame back that 
pight, you would always find the same welcome— 
the same affection. My love for you will never 
change, my darling, till I go to my grave. But I 
suffer very bitterly when I think of your wasted 
youth. You must be rich, Launcelot; you cannot 
afford to be poor. There are some men to whom 
poverty seems a spur that drives them on to great- 
ness, but it has clogged your footsteps, and held 
you back from the fame you might have won.” 

“Egad, so it has, mother,” the young man 
answered bitterly. ‘A shabby coat paralyses a 
man’s arm, to my mind, and it’s not very easy for 

a fellow to hold his head very high when the nap is 
all worn off his hat. But I don’t mean to sit down 
to a life of idleness, I can tell you, mother; I 

shall turn painter. You know I’ve got on with 

my painting pretty well during the last few years.” 
“T’m gladof that, mydear boy. You had plenty 
of time to devote to your painting, then ?” 

“Plenty of time; oh, yes, I was pretty well off 
for that matter.” 

“Then you were not so hard worked in India ?” 

“Not always. That depended upon circuth- 
stances,” the young man answered, indifferently. 
“Yes, mother, I shall turn painter, and try and 
make a fortune out of my brush.” 

Mrs. Darrell sighed. She wished to see her son 
made rich by a quicker road than the slow and 
toilsome pathway by which an artist reaches 
fortune. 

“Tf you eouid make a wealthy marriage, Laun- 
celot,” she said, “ you might afford to devote your- 
self to art, without having to endure the torturing 
anxieties which must be suffered by a man who has 
only his profession to depend upon. I wouldn’t 
for the world wish you to sell yourself for money, 
for I know the wretchedness of a really mercenary 
marriage; but if——” 

The young man flung back the dark hair from 
his forehead, and smiled at his mother as he inter- 
rupted her, 

“If I should fall in love with this Miss Laura 
Mason, who, according to your account, is to 
have a power of money one of these days, I 
should prove myself a wise man. That’s what 
you mean, isn’t it, madre mia? Well, I’ll do my 
best. The young lady is pretty, but her childish- 
ness is positively impayable. What’s the amount 
ofthe fortune that is to counterbalance so much 
empty: headed frivolity? Eh, mother ?” 

“I can’t quite answér that question, Launcelot. 
Tonly know that Mr. Monckton told me Laura will 
be very rich.” 

“And Gilbert Monckton, although a lawyer, is 
one of those uncompromising personages who never 
tell a lie. Well, mother, we’ll see about it; I can’t 
Say anything more than that.” 

, ben young man had been standing before his 
sel with his palette and brushes in his hand du- 
Ting this conversation, now and then putting a 
— and there into a picture that he had been 
g at since his return. He had taken up his 

in his old apartments. His mother spent a 

= — her time with him ; sitting at needle- 
ing wan e open window, while he painted ; listen- 
an ‘e, in his idler moments, he sat at the piano, 
posing a few bars of a waltz, or trying to recall 
‘an song that he had written long ago; always 
shadow him with watchful and admiring eyes, 
ion only by the mother’s anxiety for her son’s 


F wmoalet Darrell did not seem to be altogether 
with yeungman. He accepted his mother’s love 
b enathing of that indolent selfishness common 
ane spoiled children of fortune upon whom an 
He ahe mab maternal devotion has been lavished. 
porte orbed the widow's affection, and gave her in 

an easy-going, graceful attention, which 


satisfied the unselfish woman, and demanded 
neither trouble nor sacrifice from the youmg man 
himself. 

“Now, if the wealthy heiress were the poor com- 
panion, mother,” Mr. Darrell said, presently, work- 
ing away with his brush as he spoke, ‘‘ your scheme 
would be charming. Eleanor Vincent is a glorious 
girl; a little bit of a spitfire, I should think, quiet 
and gentle as she is with us; but a splendid girl; 
just the sort of a wife for an indolent man; a wife 


him on to distinction.” ° 

Yes, Launcelot Darrell, who had never in his life 
resisted any temptation, or accepted any guidance 
except that of his own wishes, was led by them now, 
and instead of devoting himself to the young heiress, 
chose to fall desperately in love with her fair-haired 
companion. He fell in love with Eleasor Vane; 
desperately, after his ownfashion. I doubt if there 
was any great intensity in the young man’s desper- 
ation, for I do not believe that he was capable of 
any real depth of feeling. There was a kind of 
hollow, tinselly fervor in lis nature which took the 
place of truc passion. It may be that with him all 
emotions—love and remorse, penitence, pity, re- 
gret, hate, anger and revenge—were true and real 
so long as they lasted; but all these sentiments 
were so short-lived, by reason of the fickleness of 
of his mind, that it was almost difficult to believe 
even in their temporary truth. 

But Eleanor Vane, being very young and inex- 
perienced, had no power af analysing the character 
of her lever. She only knew that he was handsome 
accomplished and clever; that he loved her, an 
that it was very agreeable to be loved by him. 

I do not believe that she returned the young 
man’s affection. She was like a child upon the 
threshold of a new world; bewildered and dazzled 
by the glorious aspect of the unknown region before 
her; beguiled and delighted by its beauty and 
novelty. All the darker aspects of the great passion 
were unknown to her, and undreamed of by her. 
She only knew that in the blank horizon that had 
so long bounded her life, a new star had arisen—a 
bright and wonderful }lanet, which for a while dis- 
placed the lurid light that had so long shone stead- 
fastly across the darkness. 

Eleavor Vane yielded herself up to the brief 
holiday-time which generally comes once in almost 
every woman’s life, however desolate and joyless 
the rest of that life may be. The holiday comes— 
a fleeting summer of gladness and rejoicing. The 
earth lights up under a new sun and moon; the 
flowers bloom into new colors and scatter new per- 
fumes on the sublimated atmosphere; the waters 
of the commonest rivers change to melted sap- 
phires, and blaze with the splendor of a million 
jewels in the sunshine. The dull universe changes 
to fairy-land; but alas! the holiday-time is very 
short; the children grow tired of paradise, or are 
summoned back to school; the sun and moon col- 
lapse into commonplace luminaries, the flowers 
fade into everyday blossoms, the river flows a gray 
stream under a November sky, and the dream is 
over. 

Launcelot Darrell had been little more than a 
fortnight at Hazlewood, when he declared his love 
for Miss Mason’s companion. The young people 
had been a great deal together in that fortnight; 
wandering in the grassy lanes about Hazlewood, 
and in the shadowy woods round Tolldale Priory, 
or on breezy hills high above the lawyer’s sheltered 
mansion. In hope of an alliance between Laun- 
celot and Gilbert Monckton’s ward, Mrs. Darrell 
was obliged to submit to the necessity which threw 
her son very much into the society of the com- 
panion as well as of the heiress. 

‘He will surely never be so foolish as to thwart 
my plan for his future,” thought the anxious mother. 
‘Surely, surely, he will consent to be guided by his 
own interests. Gilbert Monckton must krow that 
it is only likely an attachment may arise between 
Launcelot and Laura. He would not leave the girl 
with me unless he were resigned to such an event, 
and ready to g've his consent to their marriage. My 
son is poor, certainly; but the lawyer knows that 
he is likely to inherit a great fortune.” 

While the mother pondered thus over her son’s 
chances of advancement, the young man took life 
very easily; spending his mornings at his easel, 
but by no means over-exerting himself, and dawd- 
ling away his afternoons in rustic rambles with the 
two girls. 

Laura Mason was very happy in the society of 
this new and brilliant companion. She was be- 
witched and fascinated by Mr. Darrell’s careless 
talk, which sounded very witty, very profound, sar- 
castic and eloquent in the ears of an ignorant girl. 
She admired him and fell in love with him, and 
wearied poor Eleanor with her very unreserved 
rhapsodies about the object of her affection. 
«IT know it’s very.bold and wicked and horrid to 
fall in love with anybody before they fall in love 
with one, you know, Eleanor,” the young lady said 
in not very elegant English; ‘“‘but he is so hand- 
some and so clever. I don’t think any one in the 
world could help loving him. 
‘“T have no hope in loving thee, 

I only ask to love; 

I ber-rood upon my silent heart, 

As on its nest a dove;’” 
added Miss Mason, quoting that favorite poet of 
all desponding lovers, poor L. E. L. 
I think Mr? Monckton’s ward rather enjoyed the 
hopelessness of her attachment. The brooding 
upon her silent heart was scarcely an accurate ex- 
position of her conduct, as she talked reams of sen- 
timent to Eleanor upon the subject of her unre- 
quited affection. Miss Vane was patient and 
tender with her, listening to her foolish talk, and 
dreading the coming of that hour in which the 
childish young beauty must be rudely awakened 
from her rose-colored dream. 
“TI don’t want to marry him, you know, Eleanor,” 
the young lady said; “I only want to be allowed 
to love him. You remember the German story in 


who would rouse him out of his lethargy and drive 


love’s convent cell. I could live for ever and ever 
near him; and be content to see him sometimes; 
or to hear his voice, even if I did not see him. I 
should like to wear boy’s clothes, and be his page, 
like Viola, and tell him my own story, you know, 
some day.” 

Eleanor remembered her promise to Gilbert 
Monckton, and tried sometimes to check the tor- 
rent of sentimental talk. 

“I know your love is very poetical, and I dare 
say it’s very true, my pet,” she said; ‘but do you 
think Mr. Darrell is quite worth all this waste of 
affection ? I sometimes think, Laura dear, that we 
commit a sin when we waste our best feelings. 
Suppose by-and-bye you should meet one quite as 
worthy of your love as Launcelot Darrell; some 
one who would love you very devotedly; don’t you 
think you would look back and regret having lav- 
ished your best and freshest feelings upon a person 
who—” 

‘Who doesn’t care a straw for me,” cried the 
heiress, half crying. ‘‘That’s what you mean, 
Eleanor Vincent. You mean to insinuate that 
Launcelot doesn’t care for me. You are a cruel, 
heartless girl, and you don’t love me a bit.” 

And the young lady bemoaned her disappoint- 
ment, and wept over the hardships of her lot, very 
much as she might have eried for any new play- 
thing a few years before. 

It was upon a burning August morning that 
Launcelot Darrell declared himself to Eleanor 
Vane. The two girls had been sitting to him for a 
picture—Eleanor as Rosalind, and Laura as Celia 
—a pretty feminine group. Rosalind in her wo- 
manly robes, and not her forester’s dress of gray 
and green; for the painter had chosen the scene in 
which Celia promises to share her cousin’s exile. 

This picture was to be exhibited at the Academy, 
and was to make Mr. Darrell’s fortune. Laura had 
been called from the room to attend to some im- 
portant business with a dressmaker from Windsor, 
and Eleanor and Launcelot were alone. 

The young man went on painting for some time, 
and then, throwing down his brush with a gesture 
of impatience, went over to the window near which 
Eleanor sat on a raised platform covered with a 
shabby drapery of red baize. 

“Do you think the picture will be a success, Miss 
Vincent ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I think so, and hope so; but I am no 

judge, you know.” 
“Your judgment must be as good as the public 
judgment, 1 should think,” Launcelot Darrell an- 
swered, rather impatiently. ‘The critics will try 
to write me down, 1 dare say, but I don’t look to 
the critics to buy my picture. They'll call me crude 
and meretricious, and hard and cold, and thin and 
gray, I’ve no doubt; but the best picture, to my 
mind, is the picture that sells best, eh, Miss 
Vincent ?” 

Eleanor lifted her arched eyebrows with a look of 
surprise ; this very low view of the question rather 
jarred upon her sense of the dignity of art. 

“‘Tsuppose you think my sentiments very mer- 
cenary and contemptible, Miss Vincent,” said the 
painter, interpreting the expression of her face; 
“but I have lived out the romance of my life, or 
one part of that romance, at any rate, and have no 
very ardent aspiration after greatness in the ab- 
stract. I want toearn money. The need of money 
drives men into almost every folly; further, some- 
times; into follies that touch upon the verge of 
crime.” 

The young man’s face darkened suddenly as he 
spoke, and he was silent for a few moments, not 
looking at his companion, but away out of the open 
window into vacancy, as it seemed. 

The memory of Gilbert Monckton’s words flashed 
back upon Eleanor’s mind. “There is a secret in 
Launcelot Darrell’s life,” the lawyer had said; “‘a 
secret connected with his Indian experience.” Was 
he thinking of that secret now, Eleanor wondered, 
But the painter’s face brightened almost as sud- 
denly as it had been overshadowed. He flung back 
his head with an impetuous gesture. It seemed 
almost as if he had cast some imaginary burden 
from off his shoulders by the same sudden move- 
ment. : 

“T want to earn money, Miss Vincent,” he said. 
“ Art in the abstract is very grand, no doubt. I 
quite believe in the man who stabbed his model in 
order to get the death agony for his picture of the 
Crucifixion; but I must make art subservient to 
my own necessities. I must earn money for my- 
self and my wife, Eleanor. I might marry a rich 
woman, perhaps, but I want to marry a poor one. 
Do you think the girl I love will listen to me, Elea- 
nor? Do you think she will accept the doubtful 
future I can offer her? Do you think she will be 
brave enough to share the fortunes of a struggling 
man ?” 

Nothing could be more heroic than the tone in 
which Launcelot Darrell spoke. He had the air 
of a man who means to strive, with the sturdy 
devotion of a martyr, to win the end of his 
ambition, rather than that of a sanguine but 
vacillating young gentleman who would be ready 
to fling himself down under the influence of the 
first moment of despondency, and live upon the 
proceeds of the pawning of his watch, while his 
unfinished picture rotted upon the canvas. 

He had something of George Vane’s nature, 
perhaps; that fatally hopeful temperament com- 
mon to men who are for ever going to do great 
things, and for ever failing to achieve even the 
smallest. He was one of those men who are per- 
petually deluding other people by the force of their 
power of self-delusion. 

Self-deluded and mistaken now, it was scarcely 
strange if he deceived Eleanor Vane, who was car- 
ried away by the impetuous torrent of words in 
which he told her that he loved her, and that the 
future happiness of his life dependcd upon the fiat 
which must issue from her lips. 

Only very faltering accents came from those 
tremulous lips. Miss Vane was not in love; she 








which the Knight watches the window of his lo 


the painter’s vehemence. He was the first young, 
elegant, handsome and accomplished man with 
whom she had ever been thrown much in contact. 
It is scareely wonderful, then, if this inexperienced 
girl of eighteen was a little influenced by the ardor 
re! 7 admiration, by the eloquenee of his wild 

She had risen from her seat in her agitation, and 
stood with her back to the sunlit window, tremb- 
ling and blushing before her lover. 

Launcelot Darrell was not slow to draw a flatter- 
ing inference from these signs of womanly con- 
fusion. 

“You love me, Eleanor,” he said; “yes, you 
love me. You think, perhaps, my mother would 
oppose our marriage. You don’t know me, dearest, 
if you can believe I would suffer any opposition to 
come between me and my love. I am ready to 
make any sacrifice for your sake, Eleanor. Only 
tell me that you love me, and I shall haye anew 
purpose in life, a new motive for exertion.” 

Mr. Darrell held the girl’s two hands clasped in 
both his own, as he pleaded thus, using hackneyed 
phrases with a vehement earnestness that gave new 
life to the old words. His face was close to Elea- © 
nor’s, with the broad light of the sunny summer 
sky full upon it. Some sudden fancy—some vague 
idea, dim and indistinct as the faint memory of 
some dream whose details we strive vainly to re- 
call—flashed into the mind of George Vane’s orphan 
daughter as she looked into her lover’s black eyes. 
She recoiled from him a little; her eyebrows con- 
tracted into a slight frown; her blushes faded out 
with the effort which she made to seize upon and 
analyse that sudden fancy. But her effort was 
vain; transient as agleam of summer lightning the 
thought had flashed across her brain, only to melt 
utterly away. ‘ 

While she was still trying to recall that last idea, 
while Launcelot Darrell was still pleading for an 
answer to his suit, the door of the painting-room 
was pushed open—it had been left ajar by volatile 
Miss Mason, most likely—and the widow entered, 
pale, stern and sorgowful looking. 


CHAPTER XX.—RECOGNITION. 


“I THoveut Laura wi swith you,” Mrs. Dar- 
rell said, rather sharply, as she scrutinised Elea- 
nor’s face with no very friendly eyes. 

“She was with us until a few minutes ago,” 
Launcelot answered carelessly; ‘ but she was 
called away to see a milliner or a dressmaker, or 
seme such important personage in the feminine 
decorative art line. I don’t believe that young 
lady’s soul ever soars above laces and ribbons, and 
all those miscellaneous fripperies which women 
dignify by the generic title of their ‘things!’ ” 

Mrs. Darrell frowned darkly at her son’s con- 
temptuous allusion to the heiress. 

‘‘Laura Mason is a very amiable and accom- 
plished girl,” she said. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and 
took up his palette and brushes. 

“* Will you settle yourself once more in the Rosa- 
lind attitude, Miss Vincent?” he said. “I sup- 
pose our volatile Celia will be back presently.” 

‘Will you go and logk for her, Launcelot >” in- 
terposed Mrs. Darrell, ‘‘I want to speak to Miss 
Vincent.” : 

Launcelot Darrell flung down his brushes, and 
turned suddenly towards his mother with a look of 
angry defiance in his face. 

“What have you to say to Miss Vincent that 
you can’t say before me?” he asked. ‘ What do 
you mean, mother, by breaking in upon us like 
this, and scowling at us as if we were a couple of 
conspirators ?” 

Mrs. Darrell drew herself to her fullest height, 
and looked half sternly, half contemptuously at 
her son. His nature, in every quality weaker and 
meaner than her own, prompted him to shrink from 
any open contest with her. Dearly as she loved 
this selfish, handsome scapegrace, there were times 
in which her better sense revolted against the 
weakness of her affection; and at such times 
Launcelot Darrell was frightened of his mother. 

“T have a great deal to say ts Miss Vincent,” 
the widow answered gravely. ‘If you refuse to 
leave us together, I have no doubt Miss Vincent 
will have the good taste to come elsewhere with 
me.” 

Eleanor looked up startled and bewildered by 
the suppressed passion in the widow’s tone. 

‘1 will come with you anywhere, Mrs. Darrell,” 
she said, “if you wish to speak to me.” 

“Come this way, then.” ° 

Mrs. Darrell swept out of the room, and Eleanor 
followed her, before the young man had any oppor- 
tunity for remonstrance. The widow led the way 
to the pretty chamber in which Miss Vane slept, 
and the two womer. went in together, Mrs. Darrell 
shutting the door behind her. 

‘Miss Vincent,” she said, taking Eleanor’s 
hand in her own, “I am going to appeal to you 
more frankly than one woman often appeals to 
another. I might diplomatise and plet against you, 
but I am not base enough for that, though, I dare 
say, I could stoop to a good deal that is despic- 
able for the sake of my son. And again, I have so 
good an opinion of you that I think candor will be 
the wisest policy. My son has asked you to be his 
wife.” 

“Madam,” stammered Eleanor, looking aghast 
at the pale face which had an almost tragic aspect 
in its earnestness. 

“Yes, I told you just now that I could do des- 
picable things for my son's sake. I was passing 
the door while Launcelot was talking to you. The 
door was ajar, you know. I heard a few words, 
enough to tell me the subject upon which he was 
speaking, and I stopped to hear more. I listened, 
Miss Vincent. It was very contemptible, was it 
not ?” . 

Eleanor was silent. She stood before the widow 
looking down upon the ground. The color came 
and went in her face; she was agitated and con- 





was bewildered, and perhaps a little bewitched by 


fused by what had happened; but in all her agita- 
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Mrs. Darrell overhears Launcelot’s avowal of Love for Eleanor. 


tion and confusion the memory of that sudden 
fancy that had flashed across her brain while 
Launcelot Darreli talked to her was uppermost in 
her mind. 

‘‘You despise me for my conduct, Miss Vin- 
cent,” said Mrs. Darrell, 1eading the meaning of 


the girl’s silence ; “‘ but the day may come in which 
you may experience a mother’s anguish ; the bro 1d- 
ing care, the unceasing watchfulness, the feverish, 
all-devouring anxiety which only a mother can feel. 
If that day ever comes, you will be able to forgive 
me; to think mercifully of me. Ido not complain 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


of my son; I never have complained of him. But 
I suffer, I suffer. I see him holding no place in 
the world, despised by prosperous and successful 
men, with a wasted youth behind him and a blank 
future before. I love him, but I am not deceived 
in him. The day for all deception is past. He will 
never be rich or prospero:s by any act of his own. 
There are but two chances for him; the chance of 
inheriting my uncle’s fortune, or the chance of 
marrying arich woman. I speak very frankly, you 
see, Miss Vincent, and I expect equal candor from 
you. Do you love m- son?” 

“ Madarh—Mrs. Darrell—I—” 

“You wou'd not answer him just now; I ask you 
to answer me. The prosperity of his future life 
hangs upon your reply. I know that he might 
marry a girl who doés love him, and who can bring 
him a fortune which will place him in the position 
he ought to occupy. Be generous, Miss Vincent. 
I ask you to tell me the truth. That is the least 
you can de. Do you-love my son, Launcelot Dar- 
rell? Do you love with your whole heart and soul 
as I love him ?” 

Eleanor lifted her head suddenly, and looked 
full in the widow’s face. 

“No, madam,” she answered, proudly, “I do 
not.” 

“Thank God for that! Even if you had loved 
him, I would not have shrunk from asking you to 
sacrifice yourself for his happiness. As it is, I ap- 
peal to you without hesitation. Will you leave this 
place; will you leave me my son, with the chance 
of planning his future after my own fashion ?” 

“T will, Mrs. Darrell,” Eleanor said, earnestly. 


-| “I thought, perhaps, till to-day—I may have fancied 


that I—I mean that I was flattered by your son’s 
attention, and perhaps believe I—I loved him a 
little,” the girl n.urmured shyly ; ‘* but I know now 
that I have been mistaken. Perhaps it is the truth 
and intensity of your love that shows me the shal- 
lowness and falsehood of my own. I remember 
how I loved my father,”—her eyes filled with tears 
as she spoke—‘‘and looking back at my feelings 
for him, I know that I do not love Mr. Darrell. It 
will be much better for me to go away. I shall be 
sorry to leave Laura; rerry to leave Hazlewood, for 
I have been very happy here—too happy, perhaps. 
I will write to your son, and tell him that I leave 
this place of my own free will.” 

‘Thank you, my dear,” the widow said, warmly, 
‘‘my son would be very hard with me if he thought 
th it my influence had been the means of thwarting 
any whim ofhis. I know him well enough to know 
that this sentiment, like every other sentiment of 
his, will not endure forever. He will be angry and 
offended, and wounded by your departure, but he 
will not break his heart, Miss Vincent.” 

“Let me go away at once, Mrs. Darrell,” said 
Eleanor; “‘ it will be better for me to go at once. I 
can return to my friends in London. I have saved 
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some money while I have been with you, and I 
shall not go back to them penniless.” 

‘You are a generous and noble-hearted girl. I 
shall be my care to provide you with at least a: 
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good a home as you have had here. I am not sel- 
fish enough to forget how much I have asked of 
ou.” 

. * And you will let me go at ence. I would rather 
not see Laura, or say good-bye to her. We have 
grown so fond of each other. I never had a sister— 
that is to say, never a—and Laura has been like 
one tome. Let me go away quietly without seeing 
her, Mrs. DarreKX. I can write to her from London 
to say good-bye.” 

“You shall do just as you like, my dear,” the 
widow answered. ‘I will drive you over to Wind- 
sor in time for the four o’clock train, and you will 
get into town before dark. I must go now and see 
what imy son is doing. If he should suspect-—” 

“ He shall suspect nothing till I am gone,” said 
Eleanor. “It is past one o’clock now, Mrs. Dar- 
rell, and I must pack all my things. Will you keep 
Laura out of my room, please, for if she came here 
she’d guess——” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll go and see—I’ll make all arrange- 
ments.” 

Mrs. Darrell hurried out of the room, leaving 
Eleanor to contemplate the sudden change in her 
position. The girl dragged one of her trunks out 
of arecess in the simply furnished bedchamber, 
and sitting down upon it in a half-despondent atti- 
tude, reflected on the unlooked-for break in her 
existence. Once more she was called upon to dis- 
unite herself from the past, and begin life anew. 

“ AmI never to know any rest?” she thought. 
“T had grown so accustomed to this place. I shall 
be glad to see the signora and Richard once more; 
but Laura, Mr. Monckton—I wonder whether they 
will be sorry for me.” 

By three o’clock in the afternoon, all Eleanor’s 
preparations were completed. Her trunks packed, 
and handed over to the factotum of the Hazlewood 
establishment, who was to see them safely des- 
patched by luggage train after the young lady’s 
departure. At three o’clock precisely Miss Vincent 
took her seat beside Mrs. Darrell in the low basket 
carriage. 

Circumstances had conspired to favor the girl’s 
unnoticed departure from Hazlewood. Laura Mason 
had been prostrated by the intense strain upon her 
faculties caused by an hour’s interview with her 
dressmaker, and had flung herself upon the sofa in 
the drawing-room, after sopping up half a pint of 
Eau-de-Cologne on her flimsy handkerchief. Worn 
out by her exertions, and lulled by the summer 
heat, the young lady had falleninto a heavy slumber 
of two or three hours’ duration. 

Launcelot Darrell had left the house almost im- 
mediately after the scene in the painting-room, 
striding out of the hall without leaving any intima- 
tion as to the direction in which he was going, or 
the probable hour of his return. 

Thus it was that the little pony-carriage drove 
quietly away from the gates of Hazlewood, and 
Eleanor left the house in which she had lived for 
upwards of a year without any one caring to ques- 
tion her as to the cause of her departure. 

Very few words were said by either Mrs. Darrell 
or her companion during the drive to Windsor. 
Eleanor was absorbed in gloomy thought. She did 
not feel any intense grief at leaving Hazlewood; 
but some sense of desolation, some despondency 
at the thought that she was a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, with no real claim upon any one, no 
actual right to restanywhere. They drove into Wind- 
sor while she was thinking thus. They had come 
through the park, and they entered the town by the 
gateway at the bottom of the hill. They had driven 
up the hill and were in the principal street, below 
the castle wall, when Mrs. Darrell uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Launcelot!” she said. ‘And we must pass 
him to get to the station! There’s no help for 
it.” 

Eleanor looked up. Yes, before the door of one 
of the principal hotels stood Mr. Launcelot Darrell 
with two other young men. One of these men 
was talking to him, but he was paying very little 
attention. He stood upon the edge of the curb- 
stone, with his back turned to his companion, 
kicking the pebbles on the road with the toe of his 
boot, and staring moodily before him. 

In that one moment—in the moment in which 
the pony carriage, going at full speed, passed the 
young man—the thought which had flashed, so 
vague and indistinct, so transient and intangible, 
through the mind of Eleanor Vane that morning, 
took a new shape, and arose palpable and vivid in 
her brain. 

This man, Launcelot Darrell, was the sulky 
stranger who had stood upon the Parisian Boule- 
vard, kicking the straws upon the curbstone, and 
waiting tv entrap her fa‘her to his ruin. 


(To be continued.) 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


One of our principal recruiting factories 
was recently the scene of quite an amusing incident. 
* So, sir, you’ve clapped your dirty sojer trappings 
on my husbeud, have you?” 

“ Who is your husband ?” asked the ofticer. 

‘Billy McCurtee, and a bould boy he is, so plaze 
ye. But it’s a dirty thing of you, my pretty man, to 
take him from his wife and children,” 

“Curt be helped,” eaid the officer; “‘it’s too late 

’ 


* Then take the baby, too,” she cried, as she forced 
the little one into the arms of Lieut. Adams. “ Take 
them all—I’ll send you four more tu-day.” 

Off she ran ata rapid pace, leaving the unfortunate 
officer with the squalling recruit in his arms. Doubt- 
ae of Se services to Uncle Sam, he sent it home by 
ite father. 


A MAN of wit was asked, in the train, 

“ What was his errand to the city ?” 

He replied : 

“TI have been sent to procure an angel to do the 
cooking.” 

In the country, in Jon 
good conversation, one’s understandin 
t.on contract a moss on them, like an o 
orchard. 

He who aims high must dread an easy 
home and popular manners, Popularity is for dolls, 


time, for want of 
and inven- 
paling in an 





Wuicu of our ry gives most promise 
of nabbing the rebels? Our Gen. Hook-er. 

Which of themis the most enticing strategist? 
Gen. Cox (coax.) 

Which the most re-lie-able? Gen. Couch. 

Which the hardest disciplinarian? Gen. Stoneman. 
= served out the rebels best? Our General 

utler. 

Which is calculated to stem the tide of the rebel- 
lion? Gen. Banks. 
— is the choice man for catching slaves? Gen. 

unter, 

Which has the rey = Southern proclivity? 
Gen. Dix, who is almost Dixie. 

Which is the most incisive tactician? Gen. Sickles. 

Which is the best st pure strategy? Gen. Dedge. 

Cadets answering the above are ordered to report 
to the General Committee on Bri: ers, to be fied 
as competent to take Richmond with one hand, and 
Vicksburg with the other. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the army of the 
Union, now in Tennessee, writes : 

During the pursuit that followed the battle of Shi- 
loh, the -servant of Gen. Bragg was captured. 
Being brought before Gen. Buel, he was questioned 
as to the incidents of the battle. Among other 
br) ~ he said : 

“Dem gunboats of yourn is mighty institutions. 
De night arter the battle, when de secesh ware in 

our tents, s’posin’ dey would havea fine time, de 

ig pene on de boats would go boom. Dena big 
shell would come through the woods, blazin’ like a 
lamp-post, a-huntin’ the secesh, and sayin’, ‘ Whar is 
you! whar is re ? and wharever it would find a big 
crowd it would drop right down thar.” 

The deep voice of the old negro so closely imitated 
the whirr of a large shell that the assembled generals 
burst into a hearty laugh. 


Tuer Chinese have no word that will com- 
pare with our ‘‘Amen.” They say instead, “ Sin 
yenen ching”—‘‘ The heart wisltes exactly so.” 

A BASHFUL printer refused a situation in 
an office where girls were cmplores, saying that he 
never “ set up” with a girl in his life. 


Ir you wish to cure a scolding wife, never 
fail to laugh at her with all your might until she 
ceases—then kiss her. Sure cure. 


AT an inn in Sweden, there was the follow- 
ing inscription, in English, on the wall: “ You will 
find at Trolbathe excellent bread, meat and wine— 
provided you bring them.” 


‘‘Has that cookery-book any pictures?” 
said Miss C. to a bookseller. 

- He, miss, mone’ = the mg 

exclaim e youn: 

use of tel ling us how to make 4 good 
give us no plates ¢” 

A DutTcHMAN has just taught ducks to 
swim in hot water, and with such success that they 
lay boiled eggs. He is now hatching a scheme for 


ee the accompaniments of bread and 
butter and galt. 


A Scotcu gentleman puts the postage 


stamp wrong way upon his letters, and calls it with a 
tender feeling—t g @ penny. 


“what is the 
dinner if they 
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1 VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. 
Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, in 
respects, unequalled. Sent free by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to Agents and the Trade, HANNAH & CO.,, 
No, 335 Broadway, N. Y., Room No. 1. Send for 
ircular. 399411 


SOMETHING NEW! 


National American Amusement Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddesss of rm ny Ay! Queen, 
and Major for Jack, 52 enameled cards to the pack. 
Eagles, Shields, Stars and Flags are the suits, and 
nd can play all the usual games. Three packs mailed 

on receipt of $1. The usual discount to the trade, 
Send for a Circular. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 











BLOODS HELIX NEEDLES 





BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Importers and Sole 
Proprietors. Office, 336 Broadway, ( Moffatt’s Build- 
ing), N. Y. 413 





SOMETHING NEW 


AGENTS WANTED.—Our new “ FANCY CARD 
HERMOMETERS.” Combination “ HEMMER 
and SHIELD,” for hand sewing. “MAGNETIC 
TACK HAMMER,” and 15 more novel and useful 
articles selling i fe For Circulars and terms, 


inclose stamp. CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
NATIONAL 


UNION LEAGUE PIN! 


Superior in design and unsurpassed in finish. Price, 
per 100, $6—per 1,000, $56; sent by mail or express, 
prepaid. Address the Soie Manufacturers, 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., Princeton, R. I. 


DERRICKSON & BARTLETT, 


(Successors to JAS. T. DERRICKSON,) 
COMMISSION 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


30 Beckman Street, NW. ¥. 


J some G. DERRICKSON, Hewry A. BARTLETT. 








$75 A MONTH !—I want to hire Agente in ev 

e county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap ene | OTA DISON Aik Address 
399-411 . MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for July, being No. 
64 of the Great Comic Paper of America. 


ing ever issued, being the Satiric History 
Britannia’s grief at Wilkes taking her 


Abe sending Vallandigham to Dixie; 
Jonathan’s Wonderful Adventures with 
the British Lion, or Punch squelched— 


our Sons and Daughters—the Diggings, 
vs. the Fifth Avenue; A Narrow Escape, 
or how Welles nearly smashed our grand 
Monitor set; Terrible Fiasco at the 
Academy of Music. The National Acad- 
emy of Design, illustrated by our Artist. 
The great Sugar Bag Drama, in 18 Sen- 
sationa} Tableaux, etc. 

In addition to these splendid pictures, there 
are 16 pages of the spiciest Comic Lit- 
erature ever published, consisting of 
Romances, Bon-mots, Startling Adven- 
tures, Comic Horrors, Western Stories, 
Domestic Sketches, Scenes, Caudle Lec- 
tures, Cowscrapes, and every other de- 
scription of ludicrous surroundings, be- 
sides Poetry, etc. Price 10 cents. 

, FRANK LESLIE, 
Publication Office, 
72 Duane Street. 





THE 


GOLDEN BALM OF LIFE! 


OR 
ORIENTAL ELIXTR. 
Providential and Wonderful Discovery! 


A certain Restorative of the 


Mental and Physical Energies, 
And all Diseases connected with a 


DEBILITATED NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Such as Neuralgia, Loss of Appetite, Diseased 
Liver, Colds, Coughs, Consumption, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Depressed Spirits, Diseased Kidneys, 
Premature Decay, etc., ctc. 

To Clergymen, Public ee Actors, Singers 
Auctioneers, or others, whose avocations deman 
great strain upon the voice, this remedy is invaluable 
as its recuperative properties renew the expended 
vitality resulting from exhaustion. 

PRICE $1 A BOTTLE. 

A hly concentrated preparation, almost instan- 
tasncet ite exhilarating, strengthening and sooth- 
ing effects in all cases of extreme Nervous D:bility. 

Decay from early excesses or other causes, 


Can be had in Pint and Quart bottles. 

Price, $3 and $5. 

Address Box No 4121, Post Office, New York, en- 
closing price. 





Insoles, Belts and Armicts. 


The Galvano Electro Metallic Insoles, Voltaic Belts, 
ets, etc., are the surest remedy (as thousands 
who have used them in Great Britain and the United 
States can testify) for curing Rheumatism, Gout, 
Desper Neuralgia, tendency of Blood to the Head, 
and all Nervous Diseases, being a eafe. certain ond 
mostly instantaneous remedy, METTAM & CO., 
Proprietors, No. 429 Broadway, N. Y. 
Insoles, $1; Armlets, $1 50; Belts, $3. Send for 
Circular, Sept by mail for 25 cents additional. 


The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needr it. Agents or Soldiers can make 
$10 a day. Sample, with particulars, sent free by 

, for 25cents. Address eo 
: E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





“BIG THING!” 


SOLDIERS AND EVERYBODY, send 3c, stamp 
for ‘BIG THING!” Address 
0000 CHAS. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y, 





TO ALL WANTING FARDIS. 


Leoge ont thri Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Crops 0 heat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
=o within four years. Good schools and society. 

undreds are settling. poly to CHAS. K. LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumber! Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag, Ed, Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western 

8.” 405 








The Greatest Secret Ever Known.—Sent 
anywhere for 15 cents, M. R. WALTER, 
Prompton, Pa, 


in two Cartoons; Life in America, or | 


The Political Cartoons are the most tell- 


of the Month; among them are—Mother | 


Pirate Ships from her Johny; Uncle | 


Cc. W. FRENCH, 
607 Broadway, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


Fine Shirts and Collars 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Fine Gauze Merino 


Sie ix? aie 
+ wan hee 






Oz. so a rge 
tock of Muslin, Linen 
?and Jean Drawers of 
=> our own make and 
warranted to fit. 





. . IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS, 

IRON IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

The principal vital force in { the human system is the 
iron contained in the blood. This is derived chiefty 
from the food we eat; but if the food is not properly 
digested, or if from any cause whatever the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken i into the circulation, the 
whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, 
will obstruct the liver and send its disease producing 
elements to all parts of the system, and every one will 
suffer in whatever organ may be predisposed to 
disease, ra 

PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a protected solution of 


THE PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
and STRIKES AT THE ROOT of disease by sup 
plying the blood with its 
LIFE ELEMENT—IRON, 


thereby infusing STRENGTH, Vicor and NEw Lire 
into the diseased and debilitated system, 


| 




















This is the Secret of the Wonderful Suc- 
cess of this Remedy in curing Dyspep»i:, 
Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Female Com- 
plaints, Chronic Diarrhea, Boils, Ner- 
veus Affections, Chills and Fevers, Hu- 
mors, Loss of Constitutional Vigor, 
Discas:s of the Kidneys and Bladder, 

and all diseases originating in 
A BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR ACCOMPANIED BY DEBILITY 
OR A LOW STATE OF THE SYSTEM. 
To take medicine to cure diseases occasioned by a 
deficiency of 
IRON IN THE BLOOD 


without restoring it to the system, is like trying to 
repair a bu‘lding when the foundation is gone. ad 
ertificates of cures and recommendations from thé 
following well-known Physicians, Clergymen and 
others are published in a pamphlet, Ww. will be 
sent to any address free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D. 


Rev. Warren Burton, Rosweli Kinney, M. D. 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, §. H. Kendall, M. D. 
Rev. Aug. R. Pope, W. BR. Chisholm, M. D. 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, Francis Dana, M. D. 
Rev. iy Cobb, * Jeremiah Stone, M. D. 
Rev. T. Starr King. Abraham WéndeH, M. D, 
Rev. Osborn my ick, A. A. Hayes, M. D. 
Rev. Ephraim Nate, Jr. J.R. Chilton, M. D. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, H. E, Kinney, M. D. 
Rev. M. P. Webster, Thos. C. Amory, Esq. 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, Peter Harvey, ° 
Rev. Abel Stevens, James C, Dunn, Esq. 


Rev. ig Bag Samuel May, Esq. 
Rev. P. C, Headley, Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb, 
Rey. John W. Olmstead, Ferdinand Andrews, Esq! 


A What stronger proof of the wonderful efficacy 
of the PERUVIAN SYRUP can be asked for than the 
testimony of such men asthese? It has cured thou- 
4 =, other remedies have failed to give relief. 

Prepared as heretofore by N. L. CLARK & CO., 
J. P, DINSMORE, Sole Agent, 

18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
ll by all Druggists. 


WEDDING CARDS 








These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, Duane N.Y. 
$M Established 1840... 9" For Spectash by Mail, two stamps 


is: 


“MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete. 


WER. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square, 











“ Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental uirement can possess, securing ce 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the u ed of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Phil: d2lphia. 
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MAS MEL’ SB 
5 MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOT 
TOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is constructed on 
true scientitic principles. 


The cheapest, best and most economical ; requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the 





~ | Sole Agents for the 


same time the most dur-ble in structure and most 
| certain in its o tions. 
United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Man fact rers of Japanned and Planished Tinware, 
40 289 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





=~ DMIUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
from $2 75 to $250.90. 
Maiden, Lane (up Jaire), York 
ai e (u cw . 
je mn al : 000 







porter, 21 


Im 
Mucical Boxes 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 

823 CANAL Srezert, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure at the lowest possible prices 

and fit guaranteed. 
aa” Family Supply Store o: Bosoms, Collars a4 
Wr:stranis, for $ mating, 866-071 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


207 


nes 








NOW READY, 
No. 31 of 


FRANK LESLIE?S 
PICTORIAL 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


It is illustrated with Splendid Pictures, Cor- 
rect Maps, Views of Forts, Arsenals, 
Ships, Battles, Marches, etc. It is print- 
ed on good paper, from clear type, and 
is the most perfect and best illustrated 
work ever published. ‘It contains a 
FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF TIE WAR, coming down later than 
all others, and the most important events 
are illustrated by Magniticent Pictures. 
Price 25 cents per part. Sold by all 
periodical dealers. Published by 

FRANK LESLIE, 
72 Duane Street, N. Y. 

SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

General Wholesale Agent, 
121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS. STUDS, ETC,, ETC., 

ETC., 


wWV7orth 8500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard 

o value, and not to be paid for tiil know wi you 

are to get. Send 26 cents for a Certificate, which will 

nform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 

ime get our Circular containiv list ond particu- 

ars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Begiment and Town in the country. 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, 


And the trade in general—the following list of our 
most rapidly selling articles—Patent Match Safe for 
Vest Pocket and Indelible Pencil. Very useful for 
marking clothing. The Magnetic Tack. Hammer, the 
housekeepers’ friend and children’s toy. Fgypticn 
Cemert—a union with this nove can sever. New Card 
Thermometers and Barometers, aud 20 more novel 
and useful articles selling rapidly. Send stamp for 
a 8. W. RICE & CO., 8% Nassau St., N.Y. 














More than 30 years of sale and use 
ot MARSHALL’S Catarrh and Headache Snuff, have 
proved its great value for all the common diseases of 
the head; and at this moment, more of it is used, ay.d 
it — higher than ever before. Sold by all Druz- 
gists. 414 





“ BUREEA *” 
And will you have them? A Grecian peaeive 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to grow 
heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50.cents, sent prepaid on 





receipt of price. 
398-402 ss Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass. 
$60 a nth.— We want Agents at $60 a month, 


expenses paid, to sell our EVERLASTING PENCILS, 
ORIENTAL BURNERS, and 13 other articles. Circu- 
lars free. HAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the ve subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

&@ Fail not to scnd two red Stamps and obtain thie 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Fayuisten to the Troy Lung and Miygieate Institute 
Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 391 401 





Woman's hts!— Every lady can have 
BEAUTIFUL WAvy Harr by using “Ivin’s Patent 
Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 
‘aa Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila 





BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS, Cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. Address 

MACKEY & CO.,, 8' “lassau St.,N Y. 


THE 


GREEN SEAL 
RHEUMATIC SPECIFIC! 


A CERTAIN AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


CHRONIC AND INFLAMMATORY 
RHEUMATISM 


AND 


The Prescription has been used by « Practising 
ji ty of this city for ten years, with a success 
which has never been dimmed by a single failure 
even in the most aggravated cases, and is now offered 
to the public, as an act of duty, for the first time. 

Itisa costly preparation, but it is a certain cure, 
Let no sufferer despair! 

PRICE §1 A BOTTLE. 


oy Box 4121, Post Office, New York, enclosing 
price. 





The Jeweli 


Cheapest House in the World. 
eulars sent free. 


FURNITURE, 


No. 87 


FURNITURE, 


AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 


Bowery, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 
Cash. Their stock consists, in part, of 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 
TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


New York. 


Retail price, $2 each. 








HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


STRENGTH FOR THE EXHAUSTED.—Thou- 
sands die, as it were, inch by inch, of bodily weak- 
ness; for debility will kill as certainly, though not so 
quickly asaraging fever. It is asked how the weak 
shall be made strong; the debilitated sustained and 
restored; the exhausted re-filled with vital energy? 
We aver that of all invigorating prepurations given 

science to man. from the institution of the art of heal. 
ing to the present hour, not one has wrought such 
wonders in the way of restoration as HOSTET- 
TER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS-; 
This is indeed the tonic of tonics. As a re-vit&lizing, 
strength-supporting, life-prolonging agent, the like 
of it is net to be found in the catalogue of medicines. 
Among the vurious articles used to arouse the dor- 
mant powers of rature, it stands alone—the great 
awakener of the puralyzed physique. It not only 
awakens the ; hysical powers from a state of collapse 
and in«nition, but it imparts permanent vigor to the 
muscular and nervous systems—reinforcing, as it 
were, both the stronghold and the outworkes of vital- 
ity. The aged, the decrepia, the nervous, the broken- 
down of both sexes, are recommended to try it. They 
will assuredly find it a present help in time of trouble. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
Prepared and sold by 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “‘ The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 
pages. Mailedin sealed envelopes, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 58 White Street, N. Y. 406 





PURE FRENCH 


WINES AND BRANDIES, 


Paul De Coninck, Monod & Guiraud, 
Bordeaux, France, 


J. MARC MARTIN, 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
415 No. 203 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, biocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New Yor«, 


House iy Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 11th, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manutacturers of “‘ CORN STARCH ” and 
“PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a singie fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, etc., without isinglass, with a 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ord Wheat Flour 
tly improves Bread and Cake. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, ete. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, ete. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade mark 
“ Maizena,” and with directions for use. 
A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valids of all — 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. 1. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 16 FULTON STREET. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 








392-404 





$76 a month guaranteed. Address ISAAC 





i Cir 
py! om J. A. BALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, RB, I. 382-040 


HALE, JR., &CO., Newburyport, Mass, 307-402 


WILLIAM TAYLOR’S 
FAMILY RESTAURANT 


555 BROADWAY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen will find this the most CEN- 
TRAL, CONVENIENT\AND QUIET place of Refresh- 
ment in the city. All the DELICACIES AND 8UR- 
STANTIALS in the market are served ia a neat and 
inviting style, and at moderate prices, 

ICE CREAM of the best quality served to frmilics 
at 60 cents a quart. 

Parties in and out of the city supplied with every- 
thing required. 3 


Card Pictures, Photographs, &c. 


K. W. BENICZKY, 


HAVING ENLARGED AND IMPROVED HIS 
GALLERY, No. 2 sag@->-NEW-@e Chambers Street 
has increased facilities for making Card Pictures and 
a 4 Photographs, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





* Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
all in the BOOK OF WONDERS, 8,000 sold, 10th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free, 

Addreas C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N, H, 
403 





Grand Mass Meeting 
of the Friends of 
BARGAINS IN CLOTHING! 
Assembles daily at the Sales Rooms of 


ERY iyG CO. 
WI YN C0 


rup BU ' 
tHE Se) 


we BLOT 


06 BOWERY NEAR GRANDS! 


SIGN OF THE BULLETIN, --—~ 
NEW.YORK. 





To poy schedule of exceedingly low prices, which 
has m adopted for the present Spring and 
ensuing Summer seasons, for 
MEN’S, YOUTH’S & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Don’t fail to attend this meeting, and bring your 
friends with you, for the following very good reasons: 

Whether you purchase or not you will receive 
polite attention. 

All goods are warranted in every particular. The 
privilege allowed of exchanging (within three days) 
any garment, which, upon examination at home, docs 
not meet the entire approval of the purchaser, or the 
money refunded promptly. 407 


AGH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper 


stock, at 40 West ae, yy 
000 CHARLES MAUR & CO, 


CATARRH!-—Dr. Goodale’s Catarrh 
REMEDY penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it root and branch. Dr. 
GOODALE is the first and only person who ever told 
the world what Catarrh really was, and where it com- 
menced, His Remedy is the only one ever known to 
cure it. Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. 
Depot No, 612 Broadway. 

397-400 NORTON & CO., Sole Agents, 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
M six weeks (upen the smoothest face) without 
tain or injury to the skin. Price 7 by mail, 
ost free, to A on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t.. New Yorr, 











50,000 AGENTS WANTED 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI 
CLES TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 
150 Watches, varying io patve from $15 to $1C0, all 
in good order and warranted. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches... «e+e $35 each 









300 Gents’ Silver Watches eoeeee 15 Ctch 
2500 Vest and Neck Chzins. --5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets... --5 00 to 10 each 
3000 = pea se ee «-3 00 to each 
3000 Jetand Gold “ ee --4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Jet and Gold Brooches.. --4 00 to 5 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Gold Thimbles...........+++++. 400 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Cluster 

; BUMBs cocccccocecceescoceccoes 5 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
5000 Gents’ California Diamond 

Breastpins...... eccccccccces 250to 8 each 
3000 Watch Keys.........eseeseeeees 200 to 6 each 
2500 Magic Spring Lockets........... 400 to 8 each 
2500 Enamelied Revolving Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2500 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Rings.....-..--+e++++ 250 to 6 each 
6000 Chased Rings. .......-seeeeeeeee 250 to 5 each 
5000 Masonic Rivgs........+seeeeeees 260 to 6 each 
6000 Engraved Lockets.......seeee 2 50 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, new 

BEV1C oc cccccccccccccccccecccs 5 00 to 10 each 
7000 Gold ens and Pencils.........- 400 to 6 each 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 


In ail transactions by niail we shall charge for doin 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must enclos 


when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. 
Five articles can be ordered for $1—eleven for $2— 
py 4 for $5—sixty-five for $10—and one hundred 
or $15. 


AGENtTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article omered by them, provided 
thcir remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 15 cents 
to us either in cash or postage stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to Agents and a full 
Catalogue of articies, and then it will be at your 
option to send and get the articles or not, Address 

Ss. M. WARD & CO., 

Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 

P.S.—Should any article not give entire patisfac- 
tion the same can be returned and the money 
refunded, 





See—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 





©. TAYLOR, 
713 Broadway. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 


GLOVES, Etc. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


First corner below N. Y. Hotel. 





Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love ofthe opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. ress 

JAGGERS & HANDLEY, Calhoun, IL 


Hfarrison’s Musk Cologne, 


A Compound Perfume of great delicacy and enduring 
rich fragrance; in 8 oz. bottles; sent by express on 
receipt of 75 cents, ay rice to dealers. 

. W. HARRISON, Phila. 








Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize Money ' 
for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly collected, 
Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to bounty, 
we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of prices, by enclosing address, with stamp 
to pay return postage. SOMES, BROWN &@ CO., 
2 Park Place, New York, and 476 7th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 405 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own Homes. 


THOUSANDS CAN REALIZE A HUNDRED 
DOLLARS WEEKLY .—No utensils required except 
those found in every household; profits 100 per cent. ; 
demand staple as flour. It is the greatest discovery 
ofthe age. Full particulars sent on receipt of two 
stamps for return postage. Address C. MUNRO, 
BROWN & CO., No. 74 Bleecker Street, N. Y, 











How to Woo and be Sure to Win.— 
“PSYCHOLOGIC FASCINATION ”—A book of 60 
pages and five illustrations, containing directions so 
plain that any person can fascinate and win the love 
and confidence of any person of the opposite sex in- 
tat rendering SUCCESS IN COURTSHIP 


CERTAIN. Sent by mail for 50 cents and a 3c. stamp, 
Address E. D. LOCKE & CO 
406 Box 1545, Portland, Maine, 





The Confessions and Experiences or 
an Invalid. 

UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to yo men who suffer from 

Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 


at the same time the means of Self-Curc. one who 
has cured himself, after being put to qres expense 
quackery. 


through medical imposition and By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 

Esq., Bedford, County, N. Y. 370 82 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (free) a of the prece used. . 
vect to Dr. Jonn M. DAGBALL, Fulton Street, 


trooklyn, New York. 
$7. A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
©) county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
a new cheap = Sewing Machines. Address, 
. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 
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Royal Havava Lottery.- 
PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZ™S 


A Information furnished. Highest price pa d 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 





TAYLOR & O@., Bankers, No, 16 Wall &t., B. ¥ 








FRANK LESLIE’S {LLOSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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A RARE OLD GAME OF “ SHUTTLECOCK.” 


JeF¥—‘‘ No good sending him here. 


ABE—‘ He’s none of mine, anyhow.” 


I'll have to send him back.” 





Mrs. Stephens Again! 


BEADLE’'S DIME NOVELS, 


To issue June 20th, will embrace a most superb his- 
torical romance of Frontenac’s time, viz: 


AHMO’S PLOT; 


OR, THE 


Governor’s Indian Child, 


By MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


This story is characterised by great power. It is 
literally sciotillating with incident. Its characters 
are a wild weird commingling of the red and the 
white races. It has passion, interest, pathos and 
beauty enough in it for three ordinary novels. Sold 
by all Newesmen end Sutlers. 
BEADLE & CO. Publishers, 
° 118 William Sireet, N.Y. 


‘WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 








SHIRTS. 





Made to Measure at $24, $80. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMFENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and of aifferent styles of shirts and collars 

sent free everywhere, 


FrRencn FLASNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
ad $33 per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


4 H. WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway, 









TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Rev. Edward A Wilson continues to mail free 
of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the p-escrip- 
tion by which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Consumption. Sufferers with any Throat 
or Lung Affection should obtain the Prescription 
and try its efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous 

Address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
o° Williamsourg. King’s Co., N. Y. 





‘TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





et e . “ = 
Dealers. in Arms ‘end “Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWCED#S. 
Jmith & Woesson'’s Become otes Riffes and Pistols, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols, 





Gold Pens at Wholesal 
teen, Also 2S Se 8. Wholesale 


ra Ci 
G 7E ¥. HAWKES, Manufacturer. 


No. G4 Nassau Street, N, Y, 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 


{n Camp or Discha' o making contty 915 p $15 igh 4 day 
pany be GREAT, EW ana wonderful 


Packages. Containi:g Fine ne Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
anions Hints, Receipts Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc, ete., worth over $1. for 
only 25 cents. U1 , val and us Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army, 
Every Sold:er wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as . 
5 me m: fast. A ag ep SG TE 
r asa 
who ect as Kgonts. Profits immense. . Sales quick. 
Packages ip endlons variety and at sliprices. Agents 
all a gt the 


wan untry. Send for NEw 
ireulars 


| for sonuaining EXTRA lucementa, 
. Cc. RICK ARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 





e and 
Were to 
*306 4 


A Beautifn) Microscope for 28 cta., 
Mer prices Pie 500 times, mailed on receipt 
~~ Five of different powers, $@: Ad- 

» Box 220, Maso ° 


Zmportant to Agents and Others ! 


Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 
The best in the United States. 
Send for New Circular Im Information, 
Something en’ New. 
0000 4WEIR & CO., 34 South Thira Street, Phils. 


¥ luable information 
Bene ene ¢, Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 








Nervous Diseases and Ph 
TY, arising from yy causes, in Sexea—new 
and reliable treatment in Reports of the HOWARD 
a ogy in sealed letter envelopes, free 
of charge. Address )R. J. SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth «treet, 
Philade 395-80 


Iphia, Pa. 
AT 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 
ROMAN SCARPS. 


ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARPFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


420 


HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber or Gutta Percha 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 
It is the only ov yy Cement extant that will stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
suficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend broken Furniture, Crockery, 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use. 
Bs fo 9 Esantd; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 

here efly substances firmly and completely. 
“HILTON BROTHEES & CO. w Broridenoe, i, 


ag re ET 





the for. phd vi 





$7. WATCHES. $7. 


A Beautiful Bagoueed Gs Gold-Plated Watch, Lever 
Cap, small size, English Movements, perfect time. 
A'Sotid Sent free by mail, in neat case, for yA 7; 
lid Silver, same as above, $7, Specially ada 
the army. 


$12. Albertine Watch. #12. 


An Extra Fine Albertine, Hunting-Case, Ma 
Spring Wateh, bandeomely Rugraved beck, equal to 
aolid gold in appearance, will stand - tests, and last 
Sor years, Sent by mail, postpaid, in neat "morocco 
case, on receipt of $12. A Goria Silver Hunting -Case 
Magic Spring Watch, a durable article, sent tree by 

for only $10. 








$15. Uscutcheon Watch. $15. 


A Small Size Ladies’ Watch, Beautiful Hunting- 
Case, Magic-Spring, Fine Jewel, Gold Balance, 
Escut heon ——< equal in appearance to a $60 
Gold Watch, sent free, by mail, in embossed Turkey 
inorocco case, lined with wetvet, for only $15. Ladies, 
and Gents’ Chains of ali descriptions—heavy English 
plate, as low as $1, $2 and $3 each. 

CHAS. P. NORTON * CO., 
Importers of Watches, 
38 and 40 Ann St., 


$20 AMERICAN $20 
LEVER WATCHES. 


HANDSOME HUNTEYG CASE GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVERS, for $20, or a case of six for $110. Watches 
of every my ny & y i1owest wholesa - prices, 

Ali orders from the Ane must be pr 
0008 J. L. FERGU » 208 Deootweg, N. Y. 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ingten, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s F 
Newberpe, Port Reyal.a1 all other pisces, shou c 
bo sent, st half rates, by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway, Sutlers charged low rates. 000 


NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE! 
TO THE TRADE! 


The above desi - = is the 
one adopted by thi: ‘ani- 
zation as emblcnationl ‘ the 
. Itis a Pin in fine tk 
id: wr F enamelled — Red, 
and Blue, We will 
send sample to the trade 
upon receipt of 50 cents. 
e have different styles and 
phd need oa. which we 
offer, with our large assort- 
meut of Jewellery, very cheap 

to cash buyers. 

E. N. FOOTE & Co., 


Manufacturing Jeweller 
208 Broadway, New v York. 


GOLD PENS AND CASES 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 











Ladies’ Pens 75 Evgrossing Pens 2 00 
Med. pee 75 Union 2 59 
Large va 1 25 Mammoth “ 300 
Commercial “ 1 50 Com. Eureka “« 22% 
Large “ Eureka” do 150 Mam. “ es 3 50 


The above Pens are 14 carate fine and warranted 
perfect in every respect for one year. A written 
guarantee accompanies each pen. These pens are 
well known in the mercantile community for the last 
(10) ten years, and the subscriber believes, from the 
number of u ‘solicited testimonials given him, that 
they are the best pen now in use. or he would not be 
able to give them the guarantee he does. Pens re- 

inted on the receipt of 36 cents, aL for a Circular 

fore ree of the elsewhere, —_ the exact sizes 
= se of the various styles of pens and cases. 
erder te suit every hand or style of 


wang. of the imitation Johnsen pons, and pF no 
chasing at the 838 Siion genuine . 


see alin Una 


ew York City. 














LOCKW OOD’S, 675 BROADWAY. 


10 COLLARS THE GENUINE 
FOR 40 CENTS. CLOTH-LINED 
[PAPER COLLAR, 
&| At Wholesale and Retail. 
Q Gents. Furnishing Goods. 
=| I have thel st and best 

& selected stock the city, 

*/and guarantee to please the 
most fastidious. 

5) SHIRTS 


® 
g MADE TO ORDER, 
| 7 a of my establish. 
In this department 
z T tore oe but ezperi- 
§ jenced hands employe, and 
“ly employing suc’ 4 | am 
always enabled to ve work 
|that will prove sa’ sfactory 
to the purchaser. 





























6 best quality Linen for $40. 





ve 18 





Lafarge block. 


Self-Measurement sent | NO FIT! NO SALE! 
every where Orders A npem om Fone attend ~ 
on application. jto. All 
CHARLES L. seen 
675 Broadway, N. Y. 





Attention General Grant’s, Rosecrans’, 
Hooker’s and Birney’s Divisions. 


Brig.-Gen. D. B. Birney says: “ This Cross is in 
honor of our old leader. and the wearer o1 it will 
always remember his high standard of a trne and 
brave soldier, and will never disgrace it.” Iw ll send 
the above Cross Pin, in Gold Plate, to any soldier on 
t>e receipt of $1. Also for $1,1 will send as sample 
cither a fine Gold Pen or Pencil, or a New Style Vest 
Chaiv, or a Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or a California 
Diamond Ring or Pin, or an Engraved Bracelet or 
Spring Locket, 

Also Headquarters for Union League Pins Ssmples 
of tine ones will be sent on the receipt of 50 cents. I 
have a kind which I will eell for #3 per 100, $25 per 
1,000, B. T. HAYWARD, 

Manufacturing Jeweller, 

r) 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





BALLOU’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to rit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
ih this city. 

Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
pr sent 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 











$40 a Month, e 
dress (with stamp) 


mses Daid. For particulars 
ARRIS BROS., Boston, “ase. 


LEAGUE BADGE. 


a Emblematic Silver-plated 


UNION 


e of the Union Party of the 
Tifa 8 States. Prices, per hun- 
dred, $10. Per thousand (to 


Clube Single Bad; 15 
cents yreno mail, Address _ 


JOHN W. EVERETT, 


P: O, Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. e 0000 


HOW TO AVOID THE DRAFT! 


YoU CAW MAEE $300 
IN TEN DAYS, 
By selling our Stationery and Prize P. 
Largest, Cheapest and Best out. 
Also, Paper and Envelopes at very low prices. 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO.,, 
° 36 Beekman Street, 











If you want to know a Thousand 
Things worth knowing, read 


“ MEDICAL COMMON SENSE,” 


A Curious Book fer Curious People, and a 
Good Book for Every one. 
400 Pages; 100 Illustrations. Price $1 60. 
Sent free by mail, 
Full particulars and list of contents io Circulars 
free, on applicationto J. W. WESTON, General 
Agest, 491 Broadway, New York. P.O, Doo aan 





Will be mailed, prepaid, for $2 25; —= 
six beautiful mounted —— Six 
By HE RY RATG, 
Centre 8t., 3d floor, N. Y¥ 
Liberal discount 4 en 


“The CRAIG MICROSCOPES are 
just what they are claimed to be. Those 
wae wish such an article will not be dis- 

inted if they should obtain one of 


 thiee.”—N. Y. Methodist, 
GREAT 


FETA casomrn. PFE 


STFINWAY & SONS, Nos, 8 and ker 
Stree*, N. Y., were awarded e FIRST a DAL 
it the late Great International Exhibition, Londop 
There wane two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 











aL of the worl< entered for eompeti 
ne & correspondent of the New Sa ie IB 
says: 
% Mesers. Steinway's endepaegst 


that of any Buroper mala COLLE ee eh eregearet aN 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Lands.—To Att wanting Fanus, Thriving 





Settlement, Rich Soll, ~y* eee sce — 
ment of on-page 207 





pn 17°63 


